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The National Urban League and its forty-six affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 


under-privileged. 
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The Editor Says 


Order of the President of the United Stat 
the laws of the State of New York 
Wi quote Irom the Rezieu 
Of the 559,984 job openings fill 
1941, 17 percent went to Negroes, a larger 


THE EMPIRE STATE 
NE would expect that New York Stat 


might be an example to the other state; 

in the American commoawealth in toler- 
ance, in industrial democracy, in freedom from 
virulent racial and religious prejudices. It has a 
distinguished liberal as Governor, in the person 
of Herbert H. Lehman: a courageous and bril- 
liant voung man as Lieutenant Governor, 
Charles Poletti, who has launched and _ sus- 
tained a vigorous offensive against all forms of 
racial and religious discrimination in the vari- 
ous departments of the state. Its legislature has 
placed on the statute books the most advanced 
and drastic anti-discriminatory laws ever en- 
acted by a state government. To meet the 
menace of racial, religious and color antipathy 
in defense industry, a commission has been cre- 
ated known as the Committee on Discrimination 
in Employment, the membership of which num- 
bers outstanding leaders of labor and industry 
and the public for the purpose of enforcing th 
legislative mandate. 


In addition New York, particularly the City 
of New York, possesses a vigorous trade union 
movement for the most part ably led by men 
and women conscious of the sinister implica- 
tions of racial and religious barriers in the field 
of industry. And finally New York has a great 
heterogeneous population drawn from the 
corners of the earth, most of which have had 
no traditions of racial or color prejudice, the 
descendants of an oppressed European peasan- 
try who came to America seeking opportunity 
and freedom. 


Under these circumstances it would seem that 
here if anywhere America’s great defense effort 
would be unimpeded by ugly and undemocratic 
manifestations of racial and religious discrimin- 
ation, that here the Negro would have his 
chan e. 


What are the facts? We can find them in 
The Employment Review for May, 1942, of- 
ficial publication of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, Social Security Board, Federal 
Security Agency in cooperation with the Divi- 
sion of Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance of the New York State Department of 
Labor. They tell a distressing and disheartening 
story, perhaps an incriminating story of evasion, 
neglect and defiance not only of the Executive 
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portion than in any previous vear. This pr 
tion rose in the first two months of 1942 
percent Despite the large increase in the vo 
of jobs secured by Negro workers. there j 
evidence that their skills are being utiliz 
tensively in the war-production industries 
. In 1941, as in previous vears, more 
three-fourths of all jobs obtained by Negroes 


in household employment, which | with 


service employment) included over 80. per 
of all Negro placements. An occupational st 
some significance in be observed 1a the 

skilled group which rose from 5.8  percet 


the total in 1940 to 9.2 
continued to show relative increases in Jat 
and February, 1042 [hese increases can 
sure to the establish 
of the Dress Industry Placement Unit wit 
the Emplovment Service in May, 1940. PI 


ments previously handled through trade-ur 


ttributed in large me 


channels are now transacted by the Dress | 
dustry Unit. The increases, however. refle 
in part the greater participation of the I 
ployment Service in the dress-industry lal 
market rather than any significant shift in 
occupational pattern of Negro placements 
consequence of the war-production program 

“. .. The proportion of unskilled laborers 
mained fairly constant, accounting for about 
percent of all Negro placements throughout the 
period. On the other hand, skilled workers 
showed declines, dropping from 4.5 percent 
the total Negro placements in 1940 to 3.2 px 
cent in 1941, to 1.8 percent in January-Febru- 
ary, 1942. ... 

“The industrial analysis of Negro placements 
in 1941, like the occupational analysis, shows 
that the pattern of new employment secur 
by Negroes through the Employment Servi 
has not changed in any significant way. Of 
jobs filled by Negro workers, 80 percent wer 
in the service industry, predominantly in house- 
hold employment. Of the 11 percent placed in 
manufacturing industries, all but 3 percent wer 
in apparel trades, indicating the small extent 
which the reserve of Negro workers is being 
drawn upon in our expanding war-production 
plants. . . 





























inference is inescapable that Negro 
workers in the State of New York are not be- 
ing placed in defense industry in proportion 
eit to population or their skill. That they 
often: lack a variety of skills in the higher occu- 
national denied—but 
there have been hundreds of white men im- 
ported into the state from distant places who 
likewise were lacking in skills and have acquired 
skills as apprentices in plants engaged in defense 
production. The F.E.P.C. has cited eight em- 
plovers guilty of violation of the President’s Ex- 
ecutive Order in the State of New York which 
means that these firms are in all probability 


categories cannot be 


of discrimination in defense industry, a 
sdemeanor under the Civil Rights Act of the 
State punishable by fine. But if there has been 
an\ attempt to bring these offenders to book it 
has been successfully concealed from the publix 


press. 
[his is no time for fancy and futile preten- 
sions. The United States is at war, a grim war 
lemanding every ounce of potential productive 
manpower. The time to coddle and excuse racial 
prejudice at the expense of America’s war ef- 
fort is over. The time for action is at hand. 


OF GOOD REPORT 


VER so often there comes a rift in the 

darkness which envelops the American 

Negroes’ struggle for complete participa- 
tion in this democracy. Once in a blue moon 
there are indications of a desire of those highly 
placed to cast aside fettering tradition, to shed 
old habits of thinking, and to brave expected or 
rather feared censure and criticism by some 
forthright action. 

[Three such happenings in the past month 
or so have restored to some extent the Negroes’ 
waning faith in those whose intelligence and 
breeding and religious pretentions might be ex- 
pected to lift them above the common ordinary 
racial antipathies which cow so many men of 
prominence in American life. 

We were highly pleased by the announce- 
ment that Dr. William Lloyd Imes, scholarly 
and energetic Negro clergyman, Pastor of St. 
James Presbyterian Church of New York City, 
had been elected to the Board of Trustees of the 
Union Theological Seminary. We were no less 
elated by the announcement that Dr. Abram 
L. Harris, one of America’s brilliant young 
economists, Head of the Department of Polliti- 

Economy at Howard University, had been 
selected as a member of the summer faculty of 
the College of the City of New York, and we 
the in- 


wanted to cheer when we received 








formation that Father Basil F. Mathews, O.S.B.. 
had been elected Assistant Professor of Religion 
for the year 1942-43 at that exclusive Catholic 
Institution for young women, the Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
City. The recognition accorded these scholars 
is in keeping with the tenets of Democracy. 

In the great educational institutions sup- 
ported by the city of New York there should be 
no question of the race or color of the teaching 
faculty. The tests should be the breadth of in- 
tellect, the mastery of the special field—and 
the ability to impart knowledge to others. In a 
“students should 
a college president once told the editor, 
who did not follow his advice for which he has 
been sorry ever since. And men should be se- 
lected not on the basis of their race or thei 
color or their religion but on their ability to 
carry on the historic traditions of the university, 
and who are driven to seek and to find that 
truth which makes men free. 


college, select men not 


courses, 


FORTUNE 


T will be hard to find a more effective pre- 
sentation of the Negroes’ role in the present 
war effort than the article, “The Negro’s 

War,” by William S. Schlamm which was pub- 
lished in the June issue of Fortune magazine. 
To management particularly for which Fortune 
has a special appeal, it should be revealing as to 
the potential manpower which is available for 
the huge productive program which the war ef- 
fort entails. And this article should be prescribed 
reading for the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of State, and the 
heads of all departments directing the war 
effort. 

The National Urban League and other Negro 
organizations and individuals are happy that 
Fortune could make some use of materials in 
the League files, and happier still that the in- 
terpretation of these materials was honest, forth- 
right and impartial. 

Behind an unassailable barrier of facts Wil- 
liam Schlamm sketched the Negro’s hopes and 
his fears, his aspirations and his handicaps, and 
the devastating effect of America’s racial pol- 
icies on the spirit of the 13 million Negroes who 
comprise one-tenth of the population. Ably 
conceived, brilliantly written, this article is an 
invaluable contribution to the literature of race 
relations in the present crucial struggle in which 
the future of Democracy hangs in the balance 





EVENTY-five years ago a leader in the 

march of the dispossessed toward a decent 

standard of living wrote these words: 
“Labor with a white skin can never be free 
while labor with a black skin is branded.” 


The members of the National Maritime 
Union have learned the truth of this observa- 
tion by Karl Marx. We learned it on the picket 
line when we were carrying on the struggle 
to organize; we have learned it over and over 
again since. 

We won’t ever forget it for the simple reason 
that the shipowners won't let us. They give us 
ample opportunity to drive the lesson home 
with their persistent efforts to discriminate 
against our Negro members. We make the most 
of those opportunities. By meeting the issue 
head-on, we are able to expose the shipowners’ 
tactics for what they are,—attempts to create 
disunity in our ranks. 

A letter in the VMU Pilot, a vear ago, tells 
the story briefly and clearly : 


SS Siletz 
Editor: 

The issue of discrimination against Negroes in th 
Grace Line was dumped in the company’s lap today 

Three Negro brothers were shipped aboard the 
“Siletz” along with three white brothers. At the front 
office we met with the argument that the Negro brothers 
couldn't be hired because the crew wouldn't accept 
them. 

We then went aboard the ship and nailed this lie. 
We called a meeting of the crew and explained the 
issue. The crew immediately, unanimously repudiated 
the company’s attempt to institute the old “divide and 
rule” policy and voted to accept the Negro brothers 

We intend to fight to the last to prevent the ship- 
owners from driving a wedge into the Union and split- 
ting the growing unity between the white and Negro 
members. 

We have taken this beef to the Union and intend 
to see it through to prevent the shipowners from dis- 
criminating against our Negro brothers. They pay their 
dues and meet all of their obligations to the Union and 
are entitled to equal shipping rights on the rotary basis. 

D. Kingsbury 
J. Green 
Edward Snow 


Benjamin Hopkins 
J. Lawrence 


J. Edwards 


The key to the handling of this situation is 
in the words, “We then went aboard the ship 
and nailed this lie.” Confronted with the usual 
assertion that it was not the company but the 
crew which was opposed to the hiring of Ne- 
groes, these NMU members wasted no time in 
argument. They went aboard the ship and 
nailed the lie. That is thé one sure way of 
handling the problem. 

On January 2, 1942, the Swedish luxury 
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National Maritime 
Union Fights 


Discrimination 


® By FERDINAND C. SMITH 


liner, Aungsholm, lay in the Port of New Y 
ready to sail. She had been taken over by 
United States Lines and converted into a tro: 
ship. That afternoon, the company called t 
union hall for 140 seamen to man the lin 
The union dispatcher sent the men. One hu 
dred and fifteen were accepted. ‘T he assignm« 
cards of the other 25 were marked “not 
ceptable.” Thev were Negroes. 


The NMU is committed to a policy of 
out effort to win the war. We wanted the sh 
to sail on scheduled time. But we are also cor 
mitted to a policy of no discrimination. W 
wanted those 25 Negroes to sail on that shi 

So union officials acted promptly. Josep! 
Curran, president of the National Maritin 
Union, sent a wire to the President of the Unit 
States, protesting the rejection of the 25 N 


PTOES. 


The wire brought quick results. The next 


morning company officials phoned the hall an 
informed us that the Negroes were now “a 
ceptable.” When the ship sailed, the 25 m« 
were aboard. 


That prompt action by the NMU won mo! 
than a victory in this single case. It resulted ir 
a forthright statement of policy by the Presi 
dent of the United States, which has become 
powerful weapon in our hands in our figh 
against discrimination. Here it is: 

















White Hous 
Washington 


The 








































M ph Curran, President, 

N | Maritime Union, 

; st 17th Street, 

N  m. F. 

\f r Mr. Curran 
nformed that the discrimination against col 
men, referred to in your telegram of January 


s eliminated by the action of the United Stat 
Ml Commission on the day it occurre 

the policy of the Government of the United 
St to encourage full participation in the National 
D program by all citizens, regardless of race, Mrs. Mali Waida (left) and Mrs. Herbert L. Warner 
-chairmen of the N. Y. Auxiliary of the NMI 


lor, or national crigin, in the firm belief that 


nocratic way of life within the nation can be 

i successfully only with the help and support of shared by Negroes and whites without any 
ips within its borders trouble whatsoever, the members of the crew 
policy was stated in my Executive Order signed at their last ship’s meeting adopted this resolu- 
25, 1941. The order instructed all parties mak- tion unanimously : 


cts with the Government of the United States 


all defense contracts thereafter a provisio 


It is only through unity of all people that 





ng the contractor not to discriminate against any . . 
i CI ei ma eal eee we can successfully win this war, regard- 
stions of race, creed and color have no place in less of race, color or creed, and 
ning who are to man our ships. The sole quali- Our President has stated that discrimi- 
for a worker in the maritime industry, as well nation is a threat to our national safety, 
ny other industry, should be his loyalty and his and 
mal or technical ability and training On this ship colored and white seamen 
Sincerely yours, have sailed together in perfect friendsihp 
Signed Franklin D. Roosevelt and harmony. 
Therefore be it resolved that we go on 
The Aungsholm episode wasn’t ended until record against any form of discrimination 
e months later, when the crew returned im our union or in any defense industry. 
i its voyage. On the basis of their experience 
ether in which all the facilities of the ship, The members of the National Maritime 
iding foc’sle, messrooms, toilets, etc., were Union are not theorizing when they say that 


the only solution to the 

.) "h problem of racial discrim- 

NATIONAL HiRtiarac ination is real equality. On 

MAR RUTIME |) 1 the Aungsholm and hun- 

~ WE KE EEp* Peas NiQv = = other ships, white 

; / and Negro seamen eat, 

TO DELIVER Ts aut NG sleep, study and work to- 

= oe as gether. That’s why the 

: = NMU says it can be done 

We have tried it. It 
works. 

Nevertheless, the fight 

against discrimination is a 













never-ending one. A few 
davs after President 
Roosevelt declared in no 
uncertain terms. that, 








“Questions of race, creed, 
and color have no place 
in determining who are to 


(nion seamen, carrying ten-foot sign bearing the NMU slogan: “We Keep “Em Sail- ae our ships, four able- 
to Deliver the Goods,” marching in a New Orleans parade for United China Relief bodied Negro seamen, sent 
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commentary on the pr ic- 
tice of discrimination is his 
name alone!). In May, 
1942, he was shipped a: a 
fireman out of the NMU 
hall in San Francisco, jc- 
cording to our. regular 
rotary hiring 
When he got to the ship. 
a Gulf Oil Company ves- 


SVSt¢e 


sel, there was a mix-up of 
some kind and he was t 
signed on. He returned 
the hall and told his st 
to the NMU port age 
A special meeting of t 
entire crew was called 
Agent Williams and 


7 éeé l of t d g [ r ite at So th N gr "( ul onegre a 
Thr members of the NMI who attended the Southern Ne Youth Cor 
Benny Foster, of the Baton Rouge dockworkers’ local, VOt® Was taken to acc 


union dele gates Left to right 


Frank Hoffman and Arthur Van Woods 


by the Union to man the Mormacport, a new 
Government-built cargo ship of the Moore- 
McCormack Lines, were told they were “not 
wanted.” 

The rest of the crew promptly held a meet- 
ing and voted not to sail unless the mer were 
hired. The ship sailed,—with the four Negroes. 

Did officials of the company give in because 
they had seen the error of their ways? Did they 
applaud the stand of NMU members who in- 
sisted that President Roosevelt's declaration of 
policy was to be followed? They did not. A PM 
reporter discussed the incident with Robert C. 
Lee, executive vice president of the Moore- 
McCormack Lines. Mr. Lee’s amazing—and 
dangerous— attitude was exposed in the course 
of the interview : 

“We'll take colored men provided the whites 
don’t object. That’s positively the only basis I'd 
accept.” 

“Did the white men object in this case?” he 
was asked. 

“Probably not,” said Lee. “They're all Com- 
mies.” 

For Commander Lee, the fact that these white 
NMU members took seriously the President’s 
statement that “the democratic way of life with- 
in the nation can be defended successfully only 
with the help and support of all groups within 
its borders,” was proof sufficient that they were 
all Communists! What price true patriotism ? 

If shipping companies employed only the 
one gag that “the crew won’t accept Negroes,” 
our course of action would be simple. But they 
don’t. Their attempts to discriminate are varied 
and devious, and we have to be on the look- 
out continually. 


Take the case of Philip Nazareth (what a 
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The placard bears the NMU slogan 


Brother 
iately. 

The next day the company doctor cai 
aboard and rejected him on the alleged groun 
that he had a throat infection and high blood 
pressure. Agent Williams then took him to th 
Public Health Service office where the doct 
said there was nothing the matter with hin 
‘| hen, to make the case air-tight, Brother Naza- 
reth was taken to the U. S. Marine Hospita 
for a check-up by specialists. They gave him 
clean bill of health, said he was fit for duty, 
and put it in writing with a government seal. 

Thus armed, Brother Nazareth returned t 
his ship. But the captain said he would not rec- 
ognize the decision of the government special- 
ists,—he would stand by the company doctor's 
Here Agent Williams again inter- 
vened. He insisted that the captain live up t 
the agreement which called for examination by 
a neutral doctor in case of dispute. 

A physician was picked at random from the 
phone book. He gave Brother Nazareth a com 
plete physical examination, and said there was 
nothing wrong with him that would prevent 
his shipping out. So Brother Nazareth, at long 
last, was signed on with full pay for the time 
he missed due to his rejection. Another victor, 
in the fight against discrimination. 

For six days, from March 3 to March 9, 
1942, the NMU carried on a dispute with the 
Lykes Brothers Company because the master of 
the §. S. American Press refused to accept thre« 
Negro replacements sent from the union hall 
The ship finally sailed on scheduled time with 
the three Negroes aboard. 

The incident was not an unusual one and 
would not have been mentioned in this article 
except for two notable facts. The union hall 
was located in Texas City. And the majority of 


Nazareth imme 


diagnosis. 





none FH Sy ome tall, ARONA = 


“ie nM a aap 











embers of the crew who signed a state- 
t saying that they had “no objections to sail- 





is 
ine with colored members in our all-out effort 
a to win the war against Fascism,” were seamen 
, ne from Southern states. 
; is (hat fact has greater significance for outsid- 
/ 4 than it has for us in the NMU, because we 
: know what prompted that action by Southern- 


We know that it is the result of an inten- 
persistent campaign of education at union 


wae 


etings and aboard ships against racial dis- 
mination of any kind 


We know, too, that it is the result of practis- 
racial equality and finding that it is not 
possible, but a positive good. And finally, 
know that it is the result of a recognition 
the fact that Negro seamen measure up, in 
wavy, to the requirements of their partic 


On National Maritime Dav. Mav 22, 1942, 
Mavor | H. LaGuardia of New York Citys 
led medals to thirteen NMU seamen who 
listinguished themselves by their heroi 
t “above and bevond the call of duty. 

Four of the thirteen were Negroes 


Over ten percent of the 50,000 men and wo 
en in the NMU are Negroes. They are illus 
rious members ot a brave company who are 
etermined to deliver the goods and Keep “Em 
Sailing, no matter what the cost. They are add 
ing a new and glorious chapter to the history 
f the American merchant marine. 

Let it not be thought that this is the first time 

uur history that Negroes have performed out 
tanding deeds of valor on the sea. Not at all 
Negro seamen, from the beginning of our coun- 


‘ 


in everv period of crisis, have rendered ef 
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Smith of the NMU (left 





, meeting with Earl B. Dickerson of the FEP(C 
WPB chief, to discuss a plan calling for a greater use of Negro workers in the war production program 


fective and heroic service. This letter by the 
commander of the privateer, Governor Tomp- 
kins, engaged in one of the battles of the War 
of 1812, proves the point: 


At sea, January 1, 1813 


Before I could get our light sails in, and almost b: 
fore I could turn around, I was under the guns, not of 


a transport, but of a large frigate! and not more than 


quarter of a mile from her Her first broadsid 
killed two men, and wounded six others .. The name 
of or f my poor fellows who was killed ought to | 
registere the book of fame, and remembered wit! 
reverence as long as bravery is considered a virtue. H 
Wa Ck ar i am of Jot J nnso 
tw t ! DI na i t ur CK him ur hip | d tox 
iw t le p f Or In this state t 
Pp fel ‘ r deck a ra t 
i t h p t Fire awa " t 
na ] he i Wa Oo t ck 
t f ] Da and w truck i 
H { ne and 1 tu I 
‘ r d, 4 gf ww oni 
! Wi \ i § t 
ot oO 


The commander of the privateer was wrong 
in one respect. It is not enough that ““America 
has such tars.”” America must be ready, willing 
and eager to give them opportunity to show 
their mettle. 

Unless America does so, she has much to 
fear.—not alone from the tvrants abroad, but 
also from the tyrants at home. 


The members of the National Maritime 
Union are determined that these brave seamen 
will be given that opportunity—for their coun- 
trv’s sake as well as their own. 









center), and Donald Nelson, 
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NCLE SAM « girds for war. He is training 
a vast and modern army, navy, and air 


corps. To equip these units for land, 
sea, and air assault, he is marshalling the man- 
power and industry of the Nation. As he builds 
and expands gigantic factories to house the ma- 
chines of war, he energetically goes about the 
business of housing the army of industrial work- 
ers. The Federal Public Housing Authority has 
built or has under construction some 200,000 
dwelling units in 670 projects; 168,000 more 
homes in 338 projects are already in the plan- 
ning stage. In the month of April alone con- 
struction awards were made for 21,000 family 
and dormitory units. Time is short and mate- 
rials scarce; but Uncle Sam’s workers are being 
housed. 

The Negro, as a patriotic citizen, is taking his 
place in the armed forces and the industrial 
ranks. In spite of traditional restrictions, the 
Negro fighting man is training with mechanized 
units, flying pursuit ships, and is about to 
wear the Navy blue as first class seaman. Under 
the pressure of need and a growing realization 
of the real issues of the war, industry is letting 
down age-old barriers to admit Negroes in stead- 
ily increasing numbers into the skills and crafts 
necessary to make planes, ships, guns, and tanks. 
As the Negro qualifies as a war worker, hi fam- 
ily becomes eligible for war housing. 


Much has already been said of the difficulty 
of Negro war workers in Detroit or Buffalo to 
get any homes at all. The need for rapid build- 
ing on open sites has meant bringing Negro fam- 
ilies into new areas to meet the traditional re- 
sistance of neighboring racial groups. This is 
an issue to be faced squarely with a realization 
of the world - wide repercussions of the demo- 
cratic principles involved. Meanwhile, let us 
see what kind of housing Uncle Sam is provid- 
ing for the Negro war worker in the Hampton 
Roads area. In this strategic shipping and war 
production center, the Negro is playing a vital 
role. 

In the Summer of 1941, the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company reported that it was ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in keeping Ne- 
gro workers at work full time as they were un- 
able to bring their families to the vicinity be- 
cause of the lack of housing. This Company 
and others estimated that during 1942 it would 
be necessary to bring in some 2,500 additional 
Negro workers from outside of the area. 

In Norfolk and Portsmouth a serious shortage 
of homes for Negroes prior to the initiation of 
the war program combined with the migration 
of Negro workers into the area to aggravate an 
already serious housing situation. To the 3,000 
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War Homes 
In Hampton 
Roads 


@ By FRANK S. HORNE 


Negroes already employed at Norfolk, appro 
mately 1,000 Negro workmen were to be addé 
to the payroll of the Norfolk Navy Yard ar 
Operating base. In November, 1941, a WPA 
dwelling vacancy survey reported there wer 
“no habitable rental vacancies in the Negro di 
tricts’ of either Norfolk or Portsmouth. Pra 
tically all of the vacant dwellings in Neg 
neighborhoods of both cities, rental and nor 
rental alike, were reported as unfit for use 
needing major repairs. A similar survey in New 
port News indicated that “habitable vacanci 
available for rent in Negro sections were t 
few to permit making generalizations as to rent 
and size.” 

In all three cities doubling-up became prev 
alent, and as expansion of industry continu 
the over-crowded conditions of Negro families 
became worse. As substandard homes wer 
patched up and rented to Negro families, new 
slums were created. Many homes offered fo: 
rent lacked sanitary facilities and the health of 
hundreds of important Negro workers was 
jeopardized. Slum conditions interfere with 
health and normal life and retard industrial pro- 
duction. Workers who are compelled to spend 
their nights in crowded, uncomfortable, and un- 
sanitary houses are unable to produce to ca- 
pacity. To alleviate the conditions, public hous- 
ing projects of all types are now built or being 





























t Homes, an FPHA war housing project at New- 


Neu Va Large tree Mave oeen preserved 


lt for families of Negro war workers in the 
Hampton Roads Area. 
Orcutt Homes, a 148-unit project constructed 
the Federal Public Housing Authority of the 
National Housing Agency, is an example. Com- 
ted and occupied for a year, Orcutt Homes 
lav has a constant waiting list of some fifty 
milies. What kind of a house does the Negro 
r worker come home to at the end of the dav ? 
It is eight blocks from the entrance to the 
pvard, not too far for walking if tire and 
soline rationing make use of automobiles im- 
ractical. In addition, it has regular city bus 
rvice every half hour. The project has most 
the essentials for wholesome living that are 
king in the substandard dwellings it has re- 
ced for 148 families. There are lawns and 
ees instead of squalid streets and rear alley- 
vs. There are large, fenced-in playgrounds 
ith swings and play equipment instead of dis- 
sc-breeding junkvards and heavy traffic streets. 
stead of playing under porches and in dark 
evs, children of Orcutt Homes families romp 
the sunlight in broad play areas. Supervised 
iv periods and nursery schools at Orcutt 
mes free many mothers who wish to accept 
rk in the area. 


H 


The homes themselves are clean and bright 
i contain the usual conveniences for comfort- 
ble living. Kitchens and bathrooms have mod- 
n fixtures, while bedrooms are light and well- 
ntilated. These features mean much to work- 
s, weary after hours of tiresome work in the 
iipyards. Although the tenants are not re- 


juired to maintain the grounds around their 


homes, many prefer to mow their own lawns, 
cut shrubbery, and make minor improvements 
After strenuous work in the shipyards, they re- 
gard these as pleasant leisure time activities. Re- 
cently a garden club was organized among the 
women of the project to cultivate flowers under 
the windows in the rear of their homes. 

This is all in sharp contrast to the slum dwell- 
ings these families would be forced to occupy if 
public housing were lacking. Mothers there 
would have to keep small children under con- 
stant watch to prevent them from falling under 
the wheels of trucks and automobiles. Leisure 
time activities would be found elsewhere for 
nothing recreative is offered by the ramshackle, 
untidy homes which make up a large part of 
the “Negro section” of the city. But even for 
these homes, substantial and gradually rising 
rents were charged. 

Organized activities at Orcutt Homes provide 
opportunity for a well-rounded life. A Mothers 
Club meets each week to discuss child care, 
mend clothes, and collectively solve general ten- 
ant problems. There are thirty girls in the 
Junior Girls Group who meet each week to re- 
ceive instruction in sewing, crocheting, art, and 
craft work. The Junior Boys Club meets each 
week for softball, craftwork, and outdoor ac- 
tivities 

Every morning a playschool is conducted for 
pre-school age children. Meeting inside, the 
children draw, play with toys and sandpiles, 
mold clay, and play games under the supervi- 





Members of Junior Groups receive instruction in art 


and crafts. 
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sion of the WPA director of recreation for the 
project. Often there are as many as 25 or 30 
children between the ages of 3 and 6 in attend- 
ance. Knowing that their children are well 
taken care of, mothers are released to do theit 
housework undisturbed or to accept work in the 
school cafeteria or other employment. 


An unusual and active organization at Orcutt 
Homes is the Boys’ Patrol. These boys have as 
their objective the preservation of the good ap- 
pearance of the project; their activities include 
protection of flowers and shrubs, and keeping 
paper and other litter off the lawns and streets. 


That the majority of the organizations at Or- 
cutt Homes are concerned with children is not 
surprising since there are 175 children in the 
project. 

The shipyard Community Center, provided 
and operated by the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, adjoins Orcutt 
Homes and provides an excellent focus for com- 
munity and recreational activities. Facilities of 
the center are for the use of all Negro shipyard 
workers, and all tenants of Orcutt Homes are 
eligible. A full-time director of recreation, pro- 
vided by the shipyard company, is in charge of 
the center. A large, well-equipped gymnasium 


is a popular feature. Also adjoining the housing 
project is Huntington High School, a large, well- 


equipped Negro school, operated by the city 
school system. 

The extent to which Orcutt Homes is con- 
tributing to happy, normal living, and there- 
fore to increased war production, is indicated in 
the attitudes of the families toward their homes. 


“My husband was offered a job as chipper in 
the shipyard,” one resident told interviewers, 
“but when we arrived here from New York and 
saw what terrible housing accommodations were 
available we almost decided to return to New 
York. 

“Orcutt Homes was getting ready to open 
then and we made application. When we were 
accepted, we decided to stay in Newport News, 
and my husband accepted the shipyard job. We 
like Orcutt Homes now better than any home 
we have ever had.” 


Orcutt Homes is not the extent of Govern- 
ment housing in the over - crowded Hampton 
Roads area. There are other projects for Ne- 
groes now occupied, others undergoing con- 
struction, and still others being planned. 

Harbor Homes, in Newport News, offers 
homes to 252 Negro families. Originally built 
as a slum clearance project, it is being rapidly 
converted to use by Negro war workers; almost 
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Tenants take pride in their 


mainienan¢ 


50 per cent of the project is NOW oc ipied by 
shipvard employees. 


Oak Leaf Park, in Norfolk, now complete and 
fully occupied, provides 300 homes for Negr 
war workers, and in the same city Roberts Park, 
which will provide 230 homes, is about 20 per 
cent complete. Of the 5,000 demountabl 
homes being prefabricated in Norfolk, 750 are 
intended for Negro workers. Jeffrey Wilsor 
Homes, a 180-dwelling war housing project, wil! 
provide homes for navy vard employees at Ports- 
mouth. A dormitory at Norfolk is being planne 
to care for 500 single men, while another di 
mountable homes project of 900 dwellings 
being planned for Negroes in Norfolk 


Lassiter Courts, a 350-unit project, is rapidly 
going up in Newport News, and of 5.250 de- 
mountable homes planned for that city, 1,80) 
will be used to house families of Ne gro workers 


These homes, when completed, will do muct 
to provide decent living quarters for the Negro 
workers called to the Hampton Roads area to 
help man America’s war machine. Decent 
homes mean efficient workers and fierce fighters 
in defense of the Nation that provides them. 








The Village 
a Se 


Quaint | 





As Told to 
ED LACY 
ITH evervthiag shooting sky high, 
I had to find cheaper rent. and I had 
heard about the so-called liberalism 
Greenwich Village, and didn’t believe it, but 


ided to make a trv. The first house was 
l4th street, 


n apartment for $37 


rific surprise to me It was on 
lern one-and-a-half 1 
I was paving $45 for a remodeled tenement 
in Harlen The janitors Swedish wife 
wed me the place and Was quite impres i 
th mv Civil Service job. Finally, a little nerv- 
I got down to cases. I said, “By the wav. 


I married io a colore i woman 


You mean t 


a Spanish woman? 


“No. to a colored woman 
She looked a little puzzled. “I guess that will 
ill right.” she said slowly. “Of course I'll 


ve to ask the agent, but vou look like a nice 
son. Call me tomorrow.” 
| said fine and walked out whistling. Either 
| was crazv or naive—I had been living in Har- 
for five vears, in mean nasty flats, and 
: iper, better apartments were ‘open’ to me. 


I made the rounds of a few other houses, but 
rents were all too high or the buildings too 
I didn’t bother mentioning the black and 








white angle. I decided to try an agent. I went 
to one of the biggest in the Village and was 
greeted by a slightly bald man, who was too 
full of pep, dressed like something out of Esquire, 
and had a too crisp English accent. I told him 
what sort of rooms I wanted and how much 
I could pay. He said, “Fine, I’m sure I can find 
something for you. Are you draftable ?” 

“Yes. But my wife has a job.” 

“Fine, fine.” He fingered through a pile of 
papers. “Now here’s a. . .” 

*There’s one more thing,” I said, “I’m mar- 
ried to a colored girl.” 

He sat up as though I had stuck him with a 
long pin. “Oh that’s too bad,” he said quickly. 
“T mean it’s Can you tell?” 

“Is she light ?” he asked, his voice really hope- 
ful. 

“Dark, very dark,” I said, and the dismay 
on his thin face was comical. 

“I don’t think I can do much for you.” 

“I have a secure job, any bank references 
you want?” 

“If Roosevelt himself gave you a reference, 
it wouldn't help,” he said. ““There’s one hous¢ 
on Jane Street, but that’s filled. Village isn’t 
like it used to be, mostly business people, you 
know how they are. There’s a few tenements 
on West 3rd Street, but you wouldn't want to 
live in a house with only colored people.” 

“Why not?” Where did he think I was living 
now? “How are the houses?” 

“Pretty bad.” 

“Of course I won't move into an older hous 
than I’m in now, that is. 

“IT understand,” he said, sitting up and drum- 
ming on his desk with his nails. “Wait till I 
all up . somebody. He’s got a few small 
houses. Let’s see.” He dialed a number. “Ed? 
This is Huntly. Yeah. Got anything empty 
that West 4th Street house? Yes? I have 
very nice gentleman here, Civil Service, whit 
.. . Yeah, white. Let me explain, he’s marrie 
to a colored girl Oh. I thought, quiet re- 
spect ible looking .. Yeah, veah. . .. Sure | 
remember, but what the hell, they might not 
kick now and . Okay, Ed.” 


The agent wasn't a bad sort. he really trie j 


For some reason the whole thing seemed amus- 
ing—mavbe I was thinking of the 14th Street 
apartment and the nice Swedish janitor. The 
next morning I called her. The agent was ther 
He said. “I'm sorry, I don’t think I can rent 
it to vou under the circumstances. Personally I 
have no objections, but the other tenants might 
You understand.” 

I told him I understood and hung up. Legal- 
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ly I think I could have taken the apartment 
without saying anything about my wife, and it 
would have been a violation of the Civil Rights 
laws to get us out. Maybe I’m wrong, it doesn’t 
matter. .. . | wanted a home and not a battle 
ground. 

I looked at a few more places and each time 
received a polite “sorry” from the renting agents 
and janitors. [ tried another agent, a young, 
hard-faced woman. When I told her about my 
wife she sort of gasped and actually said, “What 
did you do that for?” Then her voice came 
back to normal and she said, “We can’t do 
anything for you. Of course, if things change, 
if you would want a place for yourself. : 


“You mean I should break up my happy 
home to move into one of your apartments?” | 
asked, hoping my voice sounded sarcastic. 


For the hell of it I walked down to West 3rd 
Street. I didn’t see any ‘colored’ houses. A 
couple of colored kids were coming home from 
school. Feeling like a dope, I followed them. 
They turned into a dirty dark tenement and 
I walked away. The agent’s ‘pretty bad’ was an 
awful understatement. 


I had sort of given up the idea, when about 
a week later, we met an artist, a slender dark 
young fellow, who mentioned that he had a 
studio on 28th Street, near Fifth Avenue. We 
wanted to know all about it and he warned us 
that it was big and barn-like, a former loft, and 
that the owner would not put in a stove or 
ice-box, as it would be breaking the building 
regulations. 

The next day we drove down to see it. It was 
a small building, with some sort of manufactur- 
ing place on the first floor. The janitor wasn’t 
in, but we walked up three flights to an empty 
floor and the door was open. It was three very 
large rooms, light and airy, but badly in need 
of paint and repairs. We got pretty excited 
about it, trying to place our furniture, and of 
course, we didn’t have enough to furnish such 
a large place: we decided to make one room 
into a combination gym and study, to buy a 
ping-pong table, even argued as to where we 
would build book cases and how much a home- 
made bar would cost. 


“There’s only one drawback,” the wife said, 
as we left, “the place is so damn ideal for meet- 
ings and parties, we'll probably be swamped 
with requests.” 

We walked around the neighborhood, and 
shopping would be a little problem, meant 
walking over to 8th Avenue, but there was a 
garage a block away for the car. I copied the 
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agent’s telephone number from the vaca 
sign and we went home. 

Bright and early I called him. He said 
rent was forty dollars. Allowing another fiv: 
ten bucks a month for a stove and refrigera 
it was reasonable. I said, “I want a comp 
bath room installed.” 

“Okay, it won't be hard—the pipes are 
ready there.”’ His voice came in heavy and bi 
over the phone. I pictured him as a tall, « 
man. “What do you want a studio for?” 

“Well, I write, and my wife does a li 
painting.” 

“T see. You don’t manufacture nothing.” 

“No.” 

“And you have a Civil Serice job?” he 
peated. 

“For the last ten years.” 

“Good. What’s your nationality : 

“Why ?” 

“Are you white ?” 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

“We don’t want any niggers in. You kn 


yo? 


I knew what was coming. 


how it is.” 

I said, “I thought a Negro was living on t 
top floor?” 

“That’s right,” the voice seemed a litth 
“The son of a gun slipped in by accident. Di 
want no more—spoils the neighborhood. H 
about coming down and talking this over? 

I hung up. It was a hell of a let down. 

I told my wife about it at supper. She did: 
seem to be too unhappy. “That’s the last thi 
I expected there. And we talked so much abx 
furnishing it. Anyway, I wouldn't want to li 
in a place as big as that alone.” She held 
a small white card, very white in her brov 
hand. It was a notice from a Draft Board. 

“When did this come?” 

“This afternoon.” 

I looked at it. I was to report in ten da 
for a physical. She said, “Let’s take off th 
next ten days, be together around the hous 
take in some shows, bars, movies the litt 
things.” 

“All right, but this is only the local exan 
we'll have a month or so after that,” I sai 
reading the card over and over. 

“T know, but let’s spend these ten days t 
gether anyway.” 

I said all right and put the card away. 
hadn’t thought too much about the Army and 
the war, now it seemed important—in a way | 
suppose I had a clearer idea of what I was g 
ing to fight for. 








Africa 
Speaks 


@ By L. D. REDDICK 


N certain respects the mass meeting at City 
College on May 9 was the most important 
public meeting on Africa and the war that 
. been held in this country. This was the first 
ic that the Africans themselves have been al- 
wed to state their case, chapter and verse, to 
American people. The simple act of per- 
tting “native” or “subject” or “minority” peo- 
es to speak for themselves is almost revolution- 
One curse, among others, of middle class 
terracial movemeats the world over is that the 
hite folks of good will are willing to do things 
the poor, dear, Negro or Chinese, but it never 
irs to them quite that the exploited and 
ised man can best speak for himself and that 
ilure to work or fight alongside of him on any 
rms short of equality is nothing less than a 
ious paternalism. All too often, evea in prog- 
ssive and radical circles, the Negroes have to 
age a fight to participate freely and fully in the 
rmulation of policy. The classic example of 
this from American history is the bitter opposi- 
ion manifest by William Lloyd Garrison, editor 
{ The Liberator, to the establishing of The 
\orth Star by Frederick Douglass. And there 
re many other cases much closer home in time 
ind place... . 
The City College meeting, then, was the voic« 
f Africa in a sense that none of the other Afn- 
an meetings in this country (all too few) has 
cen. How did this voice sound, what did it 
iy? There were five speakers from the Con- 
tinent: Frederick Rowland of Sierra Leone, 
hin, light brownskin, very serious, gave an ex- 
ellent analysis of the economic resources of 
\frica which may be thrown into the fight 
igainst fascism. He did not neglect to indicate 
the previous exploitation of these resources for 
the benefit of Europe, not Africa. Joseph Schan- 
torf of the Gold Coast, who holds a Master's 


degree from Columbia University, tall, dark and 
quite forceful, told “How Africa Feels About the 
War.” He made it clear that the African people 
were anti-Axis particularly anti-Fascist and 
anti-Nazi. He was frank enough to say that the 
so-called natives of his homeland were definitely 
anti-imperialist. It did hurt the tender feelings 
of some to hear that the people of the so-called 
dark continent have not forgotten the bitter yoke 
of British rule as well as that of all other in- 
truders. Almymy De Camara of Senegal, an 
imposing grandson of the great De Camara who 
fought the French invaders to a standstill a half 
century ago, ran into difficulty with the audi- 
ence. In his over-eagerness to stress the loyalty 
of French Africa to DeGaulle’s Free French 
movement, he neglected to state what all of this 
would mean to Africa’s struggle for liberatioa. 
The crowd which packed and jammed the 
Townsend Harris Auditorium was a most artic- 
ulate crowd and expressed a very definite im- 
patience with the sentimental approach. Kings- 
ley Mbadiwe, who has written a not-quite-frank 
appraisal of British and Axis Aims in Africa, de- 
nounced Churchill’s misiaterpretation of the 
“Atlantic Charter.” 
colorful robes and turban, did not fail to give a 
stimulating description of the political question. 

Prince Eket Inyang - Udoh of Nigeria was a 
His informality and 
wit made his efforts easy. However, it was 
Prince Eket who uttered the uncalled-for and 
much misunderstood statement that after this 
war if the white man was not out of Africa, 
there would be another real war of black against 
white. It is often forgotten, that in Africa race 
and class are so nearly identical that the use of 
the terms in that reference is often interchange- 
able. M.A. Shamsee of Aligarh University, In- 
dia, emphasized the strong boads, religious and 
otherwise, between the people of India and the 
people of Africa and urged joint action in the 
common struggle. The music for the occasion, 
quite appropriately, was supplied by Effiom 
Odok, whose giant drums beat out the battle 
call, “If a million die, another million will be 
ready.” 

Even this unintentionally garbled summary of 
what took place makes it clear that the “Voice 
of Africa” did not say all that some of us might 
Occasionally, it did 


Mbadiwe, who wore his 


favorite with the crowd. 


have wished that it say. 
say something which might well have remained 
unsaid. It should be remembered that the Afri- 
cans themselves are not to blame because they 
are anti-imperialist as well as anti-Axis. The 
imperialists themselves must bear this guilt. The 
experience of suffering cannot be wiped from 
memory by a few half-hearted slogans or a 
paltry crumb from number 10 Downing Street. 
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Whatever the short-comings of the Africans’ 
statement of their case, these do not obscure, save 
to the tender hearted, the positive power and 
tremendous significance of what was revealed. 
In the first place, this meeting raised the ques- 
tion in its ultimate form, of “Whose war is this 
and for what?” Obviously, this is one of the 
great questions whose answer will determine the 
character of the war—at least on the level of 
propaganda, mobilization and morale. It should 
be no secret at this late date that within the 
camp of the “United Nations” powerful, vested 
interests are determined to win this war with 
minimum conc essions to the masses of the pec- 
ple. If the common folk at home and abroad 
can be mobilized by the repetition of general 
phrases like “freedom,” “liberty” and “democ- 
racy” these will be all that the common folk will 
get. But as the war wears on and greater and 
greater sacrifices are required, the common sol- 
dier and his relatives on the home front, who 
face a steadily declining standard of living, de- 
mand a more concrete statement of war aims. 
When this clamour for a declaration of goals 
does not subside, along comes an Atlantic Char- 
ter. Such a document, considered in the cool 
light of morning when the drama and fanfare 
have died away, represents a splendjd step for- 
ward—vet little more than one step. Its highly 
generalized principles are so general that one of 
its authors at a later date was able to state to 
group of African studeats in London who wait 
upon him that the liberation of ens! 
spoken of in the Atlantic Charter referred only 
to those lands and peoples who have been en- 
Hitler and Hitler's allies. In othe 


as the colonial empires are con- 


ave d pe ple s 


slay ed by 


words, in-so-far 
cerned. Churchill was insisting ipon the tatus- 
quo ante -he llun _ 

The British Prime Minister was not the onls 


The radio 


or unwittingly, echoed and re-echo 


one to talk this way. commentators 


witting!ls i 
the same limitation of “liberty 

Obviously. the especially outside of 
Europe and the United States were not to re- 
satisfied, at least not for long. The 


px ople 


main so casils 
Japanese enemy was so effectively blasting the 
ramparts of European imperialism in Asia, ex- 
ploiting a false but clever slogan, “Asia for the 
Asiatics.”” that some statement had to be made 
by the “democracies,” 
India and to reassure the Chinese people and 
world opinion. Thus, Cripps was sent to India 
with the “post-dated check” (that turned out to 
and in the verbalizations of 


to assure the people of 


be unacceptable 
war purposes “China’s freedom” advanced to a 
more emphatic position. Wise ones now spoke 
of freedom for Asia as well as for Europe 
‘though the European colonies there were still 
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And yet nobody thought it ne es. 
Africa or the 


glossed over 
sary to promise anything to 
Africans. 

Africa is black, Negro, least organized to Je- 
fend itself or to publicize its cause to the world 
Its culture is generally unknown. The stereo- 
types concerning it in the popular mind are m ost 
unfavorable. Accordingly, it is easy to ignore 
Africa by those who are determined to give ‘he 
narrowest definition of “liberty’”’—anvy definition 
just broad enough to achieve sufficient m.n- 
power to insure the margin of victory for them- 
For these same 1 
sons it is easy for men of good will to for et 
Africa. Even Vice-President W allace in on I 
the best statements, thus far, of what this wa 
about, forgot to mention Africa. Said Wall 
“The peace must mean a better standard of 
ing for the common man, not merely in 
United States and England, but also in In 
Russia, China and Latin America—not met 
in the United Nations, but also in Germany 
Italy and Japan.” 

This is why I sav that when the Africans 1 
the question “What About Africa?” thes 
raising the question of war aims in its ultim 


“libertv” and “freed 


selves and their possessions. 


form, for certainly if 
Africa, then, the generalized slog 


liberty is to be limit 


ire not for 
are a tissue of falsehood : 
Wi sh i] i all realize by 


and divided now ti 


freedom and peace are livisible. On the ott 
hand, if when we sav “freedom” we are willu 
to mean and do mean specifically freed 
Africa, it follows that we mean freedom f 
men evervwhere Podavy Africa is most 

ind is the last omnsideration im the weste 


world’s definition of the “Four Freedoms 


For this cloquent Satemem of “Mar 


which unmasks any intentional or uaintenti 
obscuring of the struggle for world liberation 
should be thankful th \frican lo 
meat and meaning to their proposals we sh 


support in all of the we know thet 
cific resolutions 

That the Atlant Charter and all othe 
tatements of the war aims and peace aims 
the Allied Powers should be specifical 
stood to appls to Africa as well as the rest 


' 


ly under 


the world 

2. That the freedom-loving people of Afric 
should be armed in order to overthrow the Nazi 
tyranny and establish freedom and self-determi 
nation for all peoples 

>. That African culture should be 
rightful presentation in the history of mankind 

We must join with the Africans, work and 
fight with them shoulder to shoulder. We will 
learn much from them. Perhaps, we will begin 
to understand truly that all men are brothers. 


given its 
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Stanley Austin 


Harris--Lover o 


His Fellow Man 


@ By ISAAC FISHER 


USKEGEE Institute, at its recent com- 
mencement exercises—-May 18, 1942 
conferred the honorary degree of L.H.D 
ipon Stanley Austin Harris, National Director 
f Inter-Racial Activities of the Bov Scouts of 
America. 
In view of the multiplied thousands of degrees 
which are regularly poured out by institutions 


of learning upon various individuals all over 


the United States, the fact that one more per- 
m has been singled out for academic distinc- 





(Paul Parker 


Stanley A. Harris 





tion is not thrilling news to the pubiic at large. 
But when a man or woman is honored because, 
although a member of the white majority in 
this country, he has risked criticism and opposi- 
tion for seeking to serve the Negro minority and 
trying to increase its opportunities—that, that 
is news of real social significance. 

It was fitting, therefore, that Tuskegee should 
confer upon Stanley Austin Harris, a_ whit 
North Carolinian and son of a Confederate 
captain, the decree of Doctor of the Humanities. 
In academic circles the title is written, L.H.D 


Litterarum Humaniorum Doctor : but. trans 

lated into simple English, it means, to quote 
Abou Ben Adhem, “One who loves his fellow- 
man.” 


A Southerner of southerners, Mr. Harris 
wrote into his college thesis for graduation the 
prediction that Negroes will ultimately share 
many more privileges in the South. Dramatic- 
ally, there came to him later, in a tragic hour, 
one proof of the fine sympathy and character 
whi h Ne groes C1VE to those who wish them we 1] 
and strive to make their paths a little more 
cheerful. Mr. Harris was speaking to the Negro 
Hi-Y. bovs of Kentuckyv—one day in 1922 
when news came that his wife had just died 
Quickly, quietly, those boys provided for and 
presented to him a beautiful floral wreath as a 
token of their sympathy for one whom they be- 
lieved to be their friend. This touched Mr 
Harris deeply, and helped to make him decide 
to take the Negro’s unpopular cause and strive 
to make it popular 

From a background of years of work with the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
he was made National Director of Inter-Racial 
Activities of that organization in 1925 

He met strong opposition to his attempts to 
procure permission for Negro boys to become 
Boy Scouts in certain parts of the South; but he 
persevered, striving the while to have Negro 
leadership for Negroes. How successful he has 
been is shown by the fact that, with the assist- 
ance and encouragement of many other liberal- 
minded white people of the South, Negro Boy 
Scouts are now found in practi ally all of the 
Southern States; that Negro Scout membership 
has increased from the 600 existing at the be- 
ginning of his work, to the 50,000 enrolled at 
present; and that during the past vear he has 
secured funds and caused the employment of 22 
Negroes as Field Scout Executives, bringing the 
total of Negro employed men to 50 professionals. 

Stanley Austin Harris, L-H.D. No one will 
bear an academic or honorary degree with 
greater right to its possession than this son of the 
South, who has sought “to give beauty for 
ashes” to “the least of these. 











LLA stirred uneasily, awoke and opened 

her eyes. She saw the darkness of the 

room about her; looking through the 
window, she saw a star in the low sky. She heard 
the noise, she looked about the room. In the 
darkness, she saw nothing, but her body, at- 
tuned to the room, the room in which she had 
lived all of her married life, could sense the 
furniture in the customary positions. Feeling 
them there was even better than seeing them 

She could not see the low stove by the wall, but 

she knew that it was there and there were three 
chairs around it, two against the wall and one 
against the long side of the table. She could feel, 
as she looked about fearfully, the newspaper 
picture of Joe Louis, his face round, serious. 
sober. In the darkness, she could almost see him 
alive, breathing, his big bulging muscles mov- 
ing. Her eves roamed in the darkness, the door 
to the other room of the shack was open. She 
thought of Lil Jim. Her heart was heavy. Lil 
Jim should be home. Lawd, Lil Jim. Her mind 
moved quickly as she stared at the open door 
and no longer was she looking about in the dark- 
ness. She was watching Lil Jim in the white folk’s 
jail. She watched him pace up and down the 
stony floor, walking behind the bars. She watched 
him sit down, then stretch across the bunk, tos- 
sing restlessly. She saw him wipe the blood from 
his face. She watched him get up and pace the 
floor again as if he were trying to tell her some- 
thing. Her heart beat with the nervous rhythn 

of his nervous footsteps. Big Jim with his union 
talk, ain’t done no good at all, she told him 
he was gonna git ’em all in trouble. Something 
was wrong. Lil Jim was trying to tell her, some- 
thing was going to happen and her sorrow gave 
way to fright. Her son was in the white folks’ 
jail, white folks and poh whites, she ain’t never 

seen no difference, no matter what Big Jim 

say. Something was wrong. She reached over 

and touched her husband. He was sleeping. 

She heard the worn wood of the porch crack 
under a heavy footstep. The wood cracked 
again with a loud snap. She jumped up quick- 
ly, throwing the old worn blanket from her. 
Slowly she edged to the wall, her bare feet 
against the floor. She leaned against the wall so 
she could look out of the window without be- 
ing seen. She got a slanting view of the front. 
The cool of the night made her flesh crawl un- 
der her flour sack slip. She peered into the 
darkness seeing nothing, not feeling the cold, 
but trying to make something out of the dark- 
ness. 

She tilted her head. 

“Mah good Gawd!” Her breath came fast, 
an inaudible prayer raced through her mind 
and in the silence she could hear her words, 
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Sadidenit 


Goreuer 


@ By WELFORD WILSON 


The author contributes another highly inter- 

esting story in a series known as the “Poh Inch 

Worm.” The first story of the series appeared 
in the January issue of “Opportunity.” 


almost as if she were shouting. She leaned close: 
to the window. Her breath was coming fast an 
a quick heat held her body. She rushed acros 
the small room. It was only a few steps, bu 
she felt that a great deal of time, too much tim: 
was being wasted. 

“Jim, Big Jim!” she cried earnestly as sh 
leaned over the mattress on the floor. 

The man awoke, turned and looked up 

“Jim !” 

“Huh?” The man’s head rested on his large 
muscular arms. 

“Dey’s here!” 

“Huh?” The man sat up in the bed, pushing 
the sleep from his body, the meaning of her 
words coming through the deep winding maz 
that leads to and from sleep. Half awake and 
half asleep, he heard her and understood her, 
but his mind was moving slowly. 

“Jim, dey’s here, car and men!” 

The man was awake. He jumped from the 
bed, his face, a pale ashen color. He grabbed 
at his shoes at the side of the bed and his over- 
alls from the foot of the bed. 

“Yah sure?” he asked, slipping his legs into 
his overalls. 

“Ah seen ’em,” the woman said, frightened, 
her eyes burdened with worry and apprehen- 
sion. 

The man gave her one look and listened with- 
out stopping the process of dressing. Voices 


























from the outside, angry impatient voices, 
npting to speak low. 
lim,” whispered the woman, her slender 
b shivering in the night air. 
Easy, woman, ain't nuttin’ happened yet. 
Ii. ain’t no time t’ git worried.” He grabbed a 
iter, pushed his neck through. 
Let “em knock, take as much time as vah 
Yah ain't seen me since early dis evening.” 
H. made for the back door. 
Where vah g’wan?” 
Down by de creek.” 
(;0o0d heavens !” 
Dis ain't no time t git frightened!” 
Ah ain’ frightened” 
Doan tell ’em nuttin’. Yah doan know nut- 
bout me. Yah ain't seen me since early dis 
evening !” 
lhe man stood at the hack door, peering out 
the blackness. He looked back at her, his 
full, full of the fear and anxiety of the 
vent, then a steady soft glow of a smile that 


( 


not mse on his face 

See vah later.” he said and was gone. 

[he woman rushed to the half opened door 
watched him run behind the low rambls 
ks and outhouses until he merged with the 

rkness. She stood there, unable to see him. 
sure that her eves were following him. It 
as if half of her was out there in the night 

ing with him. She stood by the door, the 
wind seeping through her slip to her skin, 

ng nothing and her eves fixed as if held by 
ignct. 

She heard the knock on the door, sharp and 

iden. She almost shouted, when she remem- 
1, the car and men, Big Jim fleeing in the 

ht away from whomever was knocking on 
door. Fear gripped her. She was alone. Big 
lim was gone, Lil Jim was in the jail, Lawd! 
She rushed back to the flat mattress on the bed, 
ed the blanket over her head, her mind 
ming with what she had to do. She closed 
eves as if by closing them she could flee 
k to sleep, the sleep of an hour ago, back 
the time when all was peaceful and quiet. 
slender body shook. The door shook under 
pressure of the banging. 
Open dis here door, ‘fore we knock it 
wn!” 
‘Who dere ?” she cried, trying to conceal the 
fear that rose inside with her voice. With every 
ond, her fear became greater, but she kept 
hinking and thinking helped. Big Jim was out 
there in the night and maybe every minute 
eant safety for him. She held the blanket 
tightly. Her whole body stiff. 
She arose from the bed. 
“Is that yah, Jim?” she asked in answer 








to the banging against the door. She was to say 
that she had not seen him since early that eve- 
ning. Her lips twitched and her throat felt dry. 
She shivered, her body hot, then cold, then hot 
again. 

“Is that yah, Jim?” the words were forced 
out of her mouth. There was no answer as she 
reached the door. She placed her hands behind 
the two by four that barred the door. Maybe 
she had not said it right, good Lawd! She 
pushed the two by four quickly, so that if the 
men were leaving she could stop them, she had 
to detain them. She opened the door. A white 
face stood on the other side, two, three white 
faces peered at her in the darkness. A foot 
brushed closed to her’s and stepped inside, be- 
side the half open door. 

“What ‘cha wan?” she shouted, trving her 
best not to, trving her best not to make them 
ungryv. She mustn't make them angrv. but some- 
thing broke loose inside of her and rose through 
her narrow stick-like body. She stiffened with 
anger. and hatred soared in her body like the 
fire in a blast furnace. 

“Whatcha wan?” she velled letting loose 
everything that was penned up inside of het 
She pushed her body defiantly in the entrance 
A glaring light from the doorway blinded her 
and she was pushed back by heavy hands She 
pushed against the hands, the hands, heavy and 
rough, locked on her shoulder blades and 
pinched deeply, the fingernails tearing her skin 
She heard the door scrape over the rough wood- 
en floor, then heavy feet and angry words. 

“Where's dat nigger o° vour'n? 

They were after Jim. 

“Huh?” she said trving to refocus her eves 
in the powerful light. 

“Where's Jim ta 

“Ah ain’t seen him since early . . 

“You're a goddammilic!” said the man with 
the search-light. He turned it away from her 
face. A moment of blindness again, then she 
saw the men. They weren’t in uniform. 

“Yah ain’t de police!” 

“What de hell is it t yah!” 

Her mind roared with answers, but she had 
to make them lose time, she couldn't make them 
angry, every minute Jim was farther away in 
the woods. She bit her lips. Her lips drew blood. 

“‘Woman, where in the hell is dat nigger o’ 
yourn?” said the man with the search-light. 
He was a tall, thin sour faced man. His thin, 
beaked nose rose from between his deep-set eves 
and hung low over his lips, loose and full. Four 
other men stood about him. She glanced quickly 
at the open door of Lil Jim’s room. One of the 
men walked quickly into the room, turning on 
a search-light in the dark. She watched the rays 
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4 the light move up and down in the room 

“Whatcha wan’ here in de middle ob ce 
night?” 

“None of vah_ business! 
loose lipped man with the beaked nose. 

The man came out of the room and shook 
his head as he approached the beaked nos« 

“He must’ a gone. I swear I been watching 
de house cvVel since. 7 

“Yah ain't no damn good!” 
lips. 

“Honest, ah ain't. 

“Shut up! 

The man walked closer to Ella. She did not 
move. He stood beside her, looking down in her 


snapped the full 


face 

“Yah old man’s a bad niggah, gal.” 

Ella’s eves didn’t flicker. 

“Gal, I said vah old man’s a bad niggah"’ 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Now, where's he gone? 

“Ah ain't seen him, suh,” said Ella. 

*She’s Iving, she saw him come in ‘n he 
ain't left,” shouted the man who had_ been 
watching the house. He rushed and grabbed 
Ella’s arm. She struggled and twisting her wrist 
free, the back of her hand slapped hard against 
the man’s face. He struck back, his fist hard 
against her chin. She fell backwards with the 
force of the blow. 

“Get up, quit yah faking,” said the beaked- 
nose bending low over her. Through her closed 
eves she could see his face, blurred and white 
Hate rose in her quick and hot with every 
breath and the pain of her chin. Good Gawd, 
he’p her keep her mou’f shut, tightly, Lawd, even 
if dey kill her. She dug her teeth into her lower 
lip. Heavy callous hands grabbed her and 
jerked her to her feet. She stiffened, chaining 
down the fight, the bitterness that struggled to 
be free. She stood before the men, then sank 
again to the floor. 

“The wench is faking!” 

A heavy shoe kicked her at the base of the 
spine and a low moan rose from her body. Her 
teeth sank deeper into her lip. 

The men bent over her, the search-light in 
her face. It burned. 

“Come on, Ella, we ain’t gonna hurt you. 
Does vah belong t’ dat union?” asked one of 
the men. 

“Ella, we don’t wanna see Jim hurt. We 
wanna talk wid him ‘fore he gits yah’ all in 
trouble.” 

“Wench, talk!” They slapped her. The wo- 
man’s hatchet sharp brown face turned me- 
chanically under the force of the blows. The 
men stood up. 
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snapped the full, 


“Let’s git out o° here, take her wid us. Ni 


gers doan know nuttin’ lessen vah warm * 
up.” 

Ella heard them as if in some off place. S 
wanted to scream, to vell, to kick, to fight. st 
had to detain the m, but somewhere in the vall 
of her strength, the urge was lost and whe 
she should have found strength rising in he 
she heard humming, a low resonant hummir 
Unlike the humming of people in church waitir 
for the “holy ghost,” fuller, 
was the humming of people in the fields, peoy 

Ls striku 


deeply within her and bringing forth a melo 


if Was reatet 
humming all about her. thei 


that refused muscular imprisonment. She w 
humming in spite of herself. The men in tl 
only Big Jim, o1 


couldn't rise, but the 


room were no longer there, 


Lil Jim. Her strength 


ouldn't get at it. Yes, Lawd. ves. Lawd. Ji 
was out there somewhere. Mavbe he had ma 
it. Lawd, dat humming was so fine! 


She could feel the hand 
her as they picked her up 

If Jim had made it to the organizer. Vhe 
would find a way. That inizer down by tl 
creck must be like young Moses in the wilde 
ne Ain’ nuttin’ he couldn't do. Jim said 
Anything that happened Jim always runnin 
talk things ovah ji 


was out there in the woods, the white folks w 


out there to him, “jes to 


here, but they couldn't kill that inch worm 
no suh! They had her, but they didn't have Jin 
they had Lil Jim in jail, but they didn't have 
Big Jim, sig Jim and the OTZAMIZCT She 
wouldn't tell ’em nuttin’. Lil Jim hadn't tol’ ‘en 


anything’ °n they had beaten Lil Jim They had 


beaten her, but she hadn't told them ‘nuttin 
She could see Lil Jim in the jail house just like 
Big Jim had told her 


“didn’t sav a mumblin’ word” and she heard the 


The bos Was singing 
humming strong and vibrant inside of her like a 
thousand Lil Jims singing “didn’t say 

mumblin’ word” “inchin’ along lak’ a poh 


inch worm.” 


She felt her body rushing through space. Hes 
body tightened. Her shoulders hit first, with 
loud thump. She heard the noise and it seemed 
like hours before her head bounced 
something hard and she sank into blackness 
darker than the night when she had first opened 
her eyes and couldn't see anything in the room 
ouldn’t. She 


agalnrst 


She tried to open her eves, she 
heard the men, then she didn’t hear them, then 
she did again. They sounded far away and in 
between their words, Big Jim was running in 
the woods and Lil Jim was singing in the jail, 
she could hear him. 
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Race 
Relations 


and the War 


®@ By STUART A. QUEEN 


A Radio Address Delivered Over Station KSD, 
St. Louis, Mo., on June 4, 1942. 


ORLD War IL is not a war betwees 


thie ‘ of mankind but racia 
theaors 1 pre lives play a curiou 

in it. The German ideolk inne Deache 
e msthol cordu to which the Get 

pram! 1 the \rvan race is destined 
the world. The entific facts that ther 
Wa nm Ars ! c and that there are no 
race Ke difference to the Ger 
propagandims or to them fanatical follow 
I hes are not even disturbed by the inclu 


of Japanese among the “Aryans 
The Japanese themselves are making use of 


i) doctrines in their program for a “co 
sperity sphere in bast Asia. They are posing 
the liberators of vellow men from) whit 
rannv: and there is litthe doubt that anti- 


British sentiment in Malaya and Burma has 
n partly responsible for the humiliating de- 
ts in those areas. But while the Japanese do 
te white men. they have no intention of free- 

other Orientals. Their tyrannical rule of 

Korea and Manchuria makes this perfectly 
iin. Hence it is quite natural that the Chinese 
« our allies, fighting valiantly against the Jap- 

nese. Moreover, the gallant stand of the Fili- 
nos alongside our own brave bovs shows that 
ev too understand the hollowness of Japanese 
ims. No, this is not an inter-racial war, not 
en in the Far East, but racial superstitions 

nd prejudices afford the basis for propaganda 
it may be very potent ere the conflict is over. 








This is just as true in the United States as 
in other parts of the world. Here we are pro- 
fessing to be the most democratic people on 
earth while harboring widespread racial dis- 
crimination. It is well known that in many 
parts of our country Negroes are segregated in 
schools, in churches, in amusement places, in 
residential districts, and in jobs. But it is little 
realized that this segregation is an obstacle to 
America’s war effort. 

It seems strange that in a time when we are 
making great efforts to produce munitions of 
war many establishments refuse to employ Ne- 
groes and others accept them only in a few 
limited capacities. In one large city nearly half 
of the industrial concerns with defense con- 
tracts told an investigator that they had never 
employed Negroes and did not intend to now 
Others said that they were willing to use Ne- 
groes only as janitors and watchmen, no mat- 
ter how competent they might be to do other 
work. In the summer of 1940 when the defense 
program was getting actively under way, the St 
Louis Urban League prepared a roster of nearly 
2,000 skilled and semi-skilled Negroes 


their training, experience, and availabilitv. Thi 


showing 
roster was offered to employers having defense 
contracts in the St. Louis area. Despite their 
talk about a shortage of labor, the industrialist 
who were ipproache 1 made little isc of thi 
list. J am vlad to re port that since then the em 
plovment situation has improved 

Our military history shows that Negroes have 
fought with distinction m every war im which 


this country has been engayved, but the are till 


enrolled and trained in segregated units. There 
are few Negro officers and these are frequent 
ubjected to humiliating experiences. There i 
very scant provision for enrollment and train- 


ing in the Air Corps. Until recently the Nas 
accepted Negroes only as mess bovs Now thes 
are allowed to enroll in “reserve components 
ol the Navy, Coast Guard, and Marines for ser- 


vice in shore establishments, in navy yards, in 


labor gangs developing foreign bases, and on 
small craft where they will not be mixed with 
white sailors. This extension is a move in the 
right direction, but it continues segregation 
Every American should know that, in spite of 
this discrimination, it was a Negro mess attend- 
ant on the battleship Arizona, who without pre- 
vious experience, operated a gun on the deck 
of that ship under a rain of Japanese bombs 
All this discrimination is strangely out of har- 
mony with our American principles of democ- 
racy. Does not our Declaration of Independ- 
ence hold “that all men are created equal?” 
And let me read from the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, a section well known 
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to every corporation lawyer and carefully 
ignored by countless public officials. 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States, nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws 

Negro reactions to this discrepancy between 
our theories of democracy and our practices in 
everyday life are quite varied. Many of them, 
especially in the rural South, appear to accept 
their situation without feeling, or at least with- 
out expectation of change. Some, like Joe Louis, 
are even generous to white people. But there 
are other reactions which disturb those who 
expect to maintain the ways of the past. The 
world is changing and the attitudes of Negroes 
are changing too. They are growing restless un- 
der customs which originated in the days of 
sailing ships, stage coaches, and slavery. They 
are grateful for improvements in their status; 
they are proud of their own achievements; but 
they ask for broader opportunities and a greater 
share in the privileges of democracy., They are 
loyal Americans and they want to demonstrate 
their loyalty by taking a larger part in our de- 
fense industries as well as in the armed forces 
The nation urgently needs the services of its 
colored and its white citizens alike, services 
which the great majority are cager to render 
But when they find themselves rejected and dis- 
criminated against, many Negroes display a na- 
tural irritation. 

An assistant secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People 
said in March that “The American Negro is 
fed up with talk about democracy and now de- 
mands some action.” (NAACP Bulletin, March 
1942.) No less earnest is the reaction of a Ne- 
gro editor to the recent order of the Navy De- 
partment previously referred to. After acknowl- 
edging that this meant a possibility of Negroes 
occupying positions from which they have pre- 
viously been excluded, he went on to say, “Fun- 
damentally, this order marks a set-back in race 
relations in the United States because it 
strengthens the vicious institutions of segrega- 
tion. . . . If Negro youths are not good enough 
to fight alongside their fellow Americans on 
land and sea in defense of their country, then 
this talk of democracy is hollow and meaning- 
less.” Here is an exceedingly serious challenge 
to all white Americans. It is promising, how- 
ever, that the same editor goes on to say, “In 
the meantime, Negroes will enter the Navy, ac- 
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cept the positions open to them, and make 
fine a record there as they have in the An 
But we who are on the outside will keep up ' 
fight until segregation and discrimination ar 
thing of the past in this country and the tu 
spirit of democracy at last prevails.” (Quot 
from the Pittsburgh Courier by The Cr 
May 1942. 

All this means that we are missing an opp 
tunity to unite our people and to use our f 
strength in the desperate struggle against desp 
ism and tyranny. Moreover, the racial discrir 
nation in America provides a talking point 
Axis propagandists of which you may be s 
they are taking full advantage. Let me 
just two illustrations. The United States Hi 
ing Authority has recently completed a proj 
in Detroit planned from the beginning for 
use of Negroes. As the time approached 
them to move in, certain white people, incl 
ing some alleged Axis agents, brought toget! 
a mob to keep the Negroes away. After this 
appears that some of the same people pas 
this word about among the Negroes: “See h 
these white people treat you. Americans do: 
really believe in democracy. Don’t help t! 
white people in their war effort. If the A» 
wins you Negroes will be better off.” Thus su 
versive elements were playing both ends agai: 
the middle, injuring not only the Detroit N 
groes who had a perfect right to live in the 
houses, but at the same time damaging nation 
morale and hampering our war effort. 

Similar use has been made of the Sikest 
lynching. Propagandists, not only in the Unit 
States, but throughout the world, have play« 
up this disgraceful event in the effort to di 
credit American democracy among the dark 
skinned peoples. Such behavior on our part en 
ables the Axis nations to pose as liberators an 
to deceive those whom they have no intentio 
of freeing from foreign domination. All this i 
exceedingly serious for national morale an 
unity. We cannot afford to face the world or our 
own consciences as hypocrites. We cannot refus: 
to move in the direction of a more complete de 
mocracy. Such moves cannot await the end ot 
the war. We must make them in order to wi 
the war and we must win the war in order t 
win more democracy. The two are inseparable 

Now, it is obviously impossible to change ove: 
night long established customs and _ traditions 
but “the mere fact that an enterprise is difh 
cult is an unworthy reason for abjuring it al! 
together.” (MaclIver in AJS 46:4 July 1940 
I propose, therefore, that every white American 
consider now what is the next step that he per- 
sonally can take. It will not be the same for all 
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Is There a 





Negro Artist 
In the House? 


@ By VERNON WINSLOW 


ir businessmen themselves, in their 












UNNY thing about Negro business. 
never admitted any talent save that which 
is necessary for its own hard earned sur- 

ival. Least of all would it suspect that it pos- 
essed any qualities of artistic significance. Even 


juests for creative ability, have been unaware 
that they are aiding a timely transformation in 
he responsibilities of our artists. Yet, this is 
ctually the case. For instance, there appeared 

recent advertisement in a Chicago weekly for 
n artist who could sketch lay-outs as well as 
write sales letters; in New York we find a pub- 
ishing house in search of a colored illustrator 
with training in typography; and from a mid- 
southern city we hear of a desire to find colored 
youth trained in the art of copy writing and mo- 
tion picture production. In each case these re- 
juests come from firms handling the advertising 
for colored business establishments. Arising as 
they do from aspects of direct consumer-relation- 
ship, these requests may easily be interpreted as 
“handwriting on the wall.” And this 
writing, growing more legible as the war pro- 
eeds, seems to repeat a familiar statement: just 
so long as true art springs from the masses of the 
people, likewise will the artists, themselves, spring 
from those institutions serving the masses. 
other words, Negro expression of the highest 
order might easily be born within the boundaries 
of Negro business. This comes as a sudden sur- 
prise to most of us. Somehow, our definition of 





art has never included a birthplace so realistic 
and so utilitarian. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, this deduction is 
neither sudden nor surprising. Let’s look at it 
this way: our elementary history tells us that no 
civilization develops a fine art until it fully syn- 
thesizes its practical arts. Wasn't it Rousseau 
who said, “Experience first, art later?” Ours 
isa new era. Infancy must always precede ma- 
turity. By the same token, while we must ad- 
mire European classicism for its ancestral value, 
our soil is virgin and we must not lose sight of 
our own growth which depends upon our ser- 
vice to colored communities. Now the average 
community is on speaking terms with a movie, 
a magazine and a radio program, but just try 
to talk to this group about a museum lecture, or 
an exhibition of coveted oils. Disheartening, 
yes, but nevertheless a fact. And unless the man 
in the street shares our art, our lofty profession 
is doomed. We must begin at the beginning. 
In short, the Negro artist must face the facts, 
roll up his sleeves and, along with other profes- 
sional people, he must become a co-worker in 
the economic struggle of colored America. By 
simply painting a picture of lynching or discrim- 
ination is not enough. His imagination must 
be re-written into a language which the average 
Negro can understand. His hands must serve 
to strengthen those institutions which nourish 
and carry hope to the masses. He must learn to 
use the movie, the magazine and the radio pro- 
gram to supplement the fine work already be- 
gun in our colleges, religious agencies and pri- 
vate funds. Equally imperative is the fact that 
our artists must learn to serve another territory, 
probably more forbidding. This is the territory 
of Negro business. Here in this sphere of every- 
day reality it seems that art would take on a 
new meaning. 


Oddly enough, artistic development usually 
begins and runs parallel with economic develop- 
ment. This was as true during the Renaissance 
as it is today. Whereas during the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Italian artist spoke to the masses 
through paintings, textile design and sculpture, 
purchased by the church, today he must speak 
through the radio, the motion picture film and 
through magazines, all of which are agents of 
organized business. 


Occupationally more important to the Negro 
artist, however, is the immense pyramid of 
skilled and semi-skilled professions found in the 
field of advertising. Designers, merchandising 
specialists and market analysts at the top are 
supported by a massive structure of creative op- 
portunities beneath: hand-lettering, illustrating, 
lay-out work, air brush work, drafting and pho- 
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tography; script and copy writing, radio an- 
nouncing, re - writing and casting, typography, 
engraving, printing, lithography and _plano- 
graphing, as well as show card writing, poster 
designing and silk screen operating. Until re- 
cently colored artists have seldom thought of art 
in these terms. 

In a recent magazine article, Edwin Embre« 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund has accurately 
stated, “There are about seventy thousand Ne- 
gro business establishments of all sorts, of which 
twenty-five thousand are retail stores doing an 
annual business of over $100,000,000. Twenty- 
three Negro banks were sound enough to sur- 
vive the depression and today have combined 
resources of more than $15,000,000, and forty- 
four well organized insurance companies have 
insurance in force of nearly $500,000,000. Ne- 
groes own and publish two hundred newspaper 
and period als. The total pur hasing power ol 
the race is estimated at two billion dollars 
year.” 

Head and shoulders above the other busi- 
nesses are our cosmetic manufacturers and in- 
surance companies. Next come our barbet 
shops, beauty shops, tailoring and apparel shops 
restaurants and drug stores. Unheralded, ar 
our pre pared meat manufacturers, che mii al lab- 
oratories, taxicab companies and our newest ol 
retail firms, the Victrola-record shops. The list 
In Los Angeles, a furniture and toy 
in New York, an up-to-date bak- 
ing company ; and ia Chicago, a shirt manufac- 
turing plant, a modern laundry and two dairy 
firms. This is the picture of Negro business 
Its existence shines like a large diamond in our 


continues 


manultacturer ; 


heirloom of progress. 

Besides reflecting a brilliant record our estab- 
lishments have done more. Thev have nour- 
ished every colored community with a supply of 
jobs. They have become a valuable tool in the 
maintenance of pride and respect. Moreover, 
they have given a realistic value to our creed of 
solidarity. And now, having achieved the stat- 
ure of mature growth, they stand ready to ab- 
sorb the trained services of our artists. To put 
the matter simply: the Negro market must be 
further enlarged. But why continue to hire 
white talent to perform a job which colored can 
do more effectively? The hand of advertising 
points the way. The doors of our businesses are 
wide open to a new type of creative activity. 
Here stands an absorbing challenge calling for 
special techniques of creative merchandising. A 
few years ago our insurance companies were able 
to rely upon handbills passed from door to door. 
Now advertising calls for elaborate direct mail 
and newspaper campaigns. Likewise, our cos- 
metic firms, in direct competition with white dis- 
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tributors, have been quick to improve their flow 
of trade with radio programs, inspiring ca‘a- 
logues and shining window displays. Hundreds 
of establishments have more or less followed tie 
same pattern. Already there have been produc «d 
mountains of newly designed packages, blotte 
catalogues, posters, sales letters and brochures 
calling for tons of paper, drums of printing inxs 
ind years of artistic planning. This has been {.!- 
lowed by a wave of creative merchandising 
rected toward fertile communiti 
Someone has estimated that during the last { 
years ten million dollars have been spent in t 
manner. But here is the disappointing jo 
most of it has been paid to white artists a: 


( olored 


raftsmen. It might casily have been paid 


olored had there been more trained or 
iv tilable 

And sO, in behalf ol; Negro business ind 
behalf of the coming generation of Negro tales 
this question must be answered. Is there a N 

Artist in the House ? 

Now, by the word “artist” we do not me 
mere painter, although he must ably commas 
all the principles used by the old masters. We 

a have in mind a mere ilptor. although } 
must feel the differences between the mesa’ 


Neither an ordina: 


of Phidias and Brancusi 
answer oul pur pos 


etcher nor printer we 


1 
j 
f « yt 


Instead, we need mination Ol all th 

ative hands that al initevrate our twentict 

century technology into a living philosophy { 
minority group. ‘This means that his dutie 


unpublicized and unsung, will pull him far awa 
from his favorite easel. And his paints will prob 
ably be nothing more than the brown and bla 
pigment in millions of faces seeking a chance 

live more fully. One day he may be called up 
its effort to unif 


Another dav the pro 


to assist a housing project 
its army of new tenants 

duction of script and brochures for a radio pr 
gram of a local farm cooperative might occupy 
his ume. A direct mail campaign for several 
colleges, a new package for a cosmetic manu- 
facturer or the arrangement of an exhibition for 
a medical convention, as well as scores of other 
common problems, today would demand _ his 
skill and imagination. His knowledge of tech- 
nology and design must help knit an unrelated 
region into a tightly woven fabric of civis oppor- 
tunity and response. In this effort he will find 
that his trained co-workers, the doctor, the 
teacher, the social worker and even the parent, 
are all ready to help him. Then finally, under 
this multiple supervision there will be forged a 
powerful chain, a chain encompassing the cre- 
ative articulation of thirteen million Negroes. 
This will then become our symbol of creative 


unity. 
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Dor hy Robi n Homer 


NEW LIBRARIAN APPOINTED TO 
W. 135th STREET LIBRARY 


4 new Librarian has been appointed to New York 
west and most modern branch 
Sueet Branch of the New York Public Library, 104 
West 136th Street, re-opened on May 28 after the addi- 
of a new building, resumes its career of service to 

Harlem under the guidance of Dorothy Robinson 
Homer 

\ graduate of Howard University and the Columbia 
University School of Library Service, Mrs. Homer has 

on the staff of the New York Public Library since 

932. She succeeds Miss Ernestine Rose, who retired 

June 1, 1942, after twenty-two years as Librariar 

the 135th Street Branch Library 

Formerly Assistant Librarian in the old library build- 
ng on 135th Street, now outgrown, Mrs. Homer worked 
th Miss Rose in helping to build a community-wide 
wok service to the adults, young people, and child 
Harlem, to its artists, musicians, and writers, and t 
dents of Negro history and culture from every part 
the world 

+ > > 

NEGRO MANPOWER SERVICE 
HEADED BY WEAVER 

Chairman Paul V. McNutt recently announced es- 


lishment within the War Manpower Con f 





Thission ¢ 
Negro Manpower Service to work for the full utiliza- 

of Negroes in the training and employment phases 
the war production program. Dr. Robert C. Weaver 








nd WPE 


A STUDY OF SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


IN A FLORIDA COUNTY 
The Southern Florida Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 


rr 
Miami and ‘ t cent appointed a commiuttes 
f five members to surve the Negro schools of Dads 
County These five visited thirteen schools, and drew 


ip a report which was ent to the County Board of 
Public Instructions The committee in its Recommer 
Gatior did not include the salaries paid to Negro teach- 
ers, as that matter was then before the Federal Co 

It also did not have sufficient time at its disposal to 
appraise adequately the competence of the Negro teact 


that such teachers as were con- 


ers, Dut it 








tacted and observed were found to be cheerful, courte 
ous, intelligent, industrious, interested in their pupil 
and attentive to their needs It was the opinion o 
the committee that “th teaching personnel compares 
favorably with that in white schools On the subject 
of Child Labor, the committee found that “a shocking, 
indeed alarming, condition exists in the south end o 
the County with respect to Negro child labor during 
the harvest season The attendance laws and the new 


Child Labor Act of 1941 are not being enforced by tl 








law nforcement officials Th committee recom- 
mended that The Board must take the initiative 
enforcing the law, and it must see that the employer 
are prosecutéd I} committee also suggested that 

f the she come when the harvesting of thes 
crops becomes a patriotic duty, due to shortage of mar 
power, ther white pupils should be draft 

long with the colored children for such work 

Th littes also found bad housing conditions 





in the vicinity of one of the Negro schools, a need for 
a nursery service for very vounge Negro children, and 


that the physical plant in the colored schools is far 








Lincoln (Neb.) 


inferior to that of corresponding white schools in the 
same Tax District. It also found a lack of educational 
equipment — especially laboratory equipment in the 
Negro high schools—physical sciences being taught en- 
tirely out of books. The report also included other 
deficiences, such as the neglect of teaching of foreign 
languages, mathematics, library facilities, art and music, 
athletics and school bands. The committee specially 
recommended that the deficiencies in physical plant and 
educational equipment be speedily corrected 


* * * 


LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE DEDICATES 
NEW COMMUNITY CENTER 


In April, the Lincoln Urban League, Lincoln, Ne- 
Nearly 3,000 


persons participated in a tour of inspection, with more 


braska, dedicated its new $30,000 building 


than 650 staying for the dedication ceremony. Governor 


ana =saK 


Dwight Griswold was one of the 
This building and the 


speakers 
activities that will center around 
it will help Lincoln, and anything that helps Lincoln 
helps the state of Nebraska I h ype the work of th 
Urban League will go on and on 

Miss Gladys Shamp, NYA state administrator, in pr 
senting the building to the city, revealed that the city 
building 
stands, and that all the labor on the building was per- 
formed by the NYA 

Mayor R. O. Johnson accepted the building for the 
city and expressed his appreciation for the work of 


of Lincoln owns the ground on which the 


Nathan Gold, department store owner who led the drive 
for funds to erect the building. The Mayor then turned 
the building over to Cobe Venner, director of publi 
safety, who in turn passed it on to the Urban League 
officials. Other speakers included the Reverend John 
Adams, presiding elder of the AME Church; E. J. Faulk- 
ner, president of the Community Chest; and Dr. M. F 
Arnholt, president of the Lincoln Urban League 
Millard T. Woods, executive secretary, 
half of the League cfficers’ acceptance of the building 
He said, “We realize the responsibility of the Urbar 


spoke in be- 


League in accepting the challenge to manage this cen- 


sure that we can do our part 


ter and we are 























Urban League’s new community center. 
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A LADY WRITES 
AGAIN 


Mrs. McCormick, whose Open Letter was publ 
in the May issue of Opportunity, wishes us to th 
the many persons who were kind enough to write 
and say they liked the letter. She has not been ab! 
thank them all personally. Below we publish her 
to Opportunity’s editor 

4515 University 
Tucson, Ariz 
June 


Editor of Orrortunrrty 


My Open Letter asking for a Negro center so 
so appallingly humble compared to Pearl Buck 
letters, her two letters which will go down in hist 
that I want to tell the readers of Orroxtunrty 
reasons for the difference of tone. First, of course, 
can write so much better than I can, but deeper t 
ability, we were writing to different audiences and 
a different result 

She was writing first to all whites and then 1 
Negroes, and could write great burning truths. I 
writing to a committee of twenty-five troubled and 
tated men, twenty of whom opposed the recreation « 
ter because they thought three federal me n, also wi 
would dominate the center. The racial question was 
the real reason It was the local war against the e 
ernment men. Any great and burning truth sudde: 
presented in this family quarrel would have alienat 
both sides, and might have lost the Negro center 

At first, I wrote to all the citizens of Tucson, but d 
after draft I modified the original letter, aiming it 
win over the group of twenty men who had the lee 
power to say whether Tucson should have this recreat 
enter or not. Five members wanted the center 
much as I did 

How restful it would have been to merely sit d 
and write one letter. Actually I paced up and dow 
and wrote forty letters. I woke up two or three ti 
a night for a week and wrote more letters in a cold ro« 
and got neuritis and had to wear my arm in a sling 


lost seven pounds in seven days. I got up three mo 


ings running at five o'clock and wrote some more; fir 
to put in what I felt and then to take it out; that 
to cut out anything that could possibly sound cor 
troversial, to avoid any phrase that would wound <« 
annoy and so would defeat getting the center 

I think these methods of understatement and neve 
arguing get results in persuading the opposition. Hr 
finds that you and he both really want the good of th 
soldier. The editor who at the first meeting had mad 
the motion to defeat the center, at the next meectine 
of the Committee stood and made the motion to hav 
the center. No estrangement has come between us t 
hurt further work for Negroes, as might have hay 
pened with a more vehement letter. 

Understatement, however, is not a method of writ 
ing letters that express one’s deepest convictions. My: 
convictions are those expressed in Pearl Buck’s letter 
to The Times and her equally great letter to Opportt 
ITY. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ada P. McCormick 
P.S.: Couldn’t the letter of Miss Buck be printed in 


a way that it could be framed for schools and libraries 
and peoples’ own houses? We do not always recogniz 
a Gettysburg address in the year in which it is written, 
but surely the young growing up with her words—hon 
esty, Magnanimity and dignity—as roots to their spirits 
will be warmed and heartened, will have a staff for 
their feet in the long road that lies ahead—the tragic 
unknown years ahead for all of us, of all races 

Such words are meat and drink when all other meat 
and drink is lacking. 


A. P. McC. 
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CROSSWAITH NAMED TO N. Y. CITY 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 


mass meeting held at Madison Square Garder 
York City, on June f ponsored by the March 
Washington Movement for equal rights for Negros 
ch A. Philip Randolph is national director, a 
from Mayor LaGuardia w da g 
ppointment of Frank R. Crosswaith, head of the 
Labor Committee, to the New York City Ho ¥ 
rity This appointment had previously been of- 
by the Mayor to Mr. Randolph, whose other a 
prevented him from accepting. Over 900 


oes attended the mecting The 


idition to 
, Walter 
John LaFaree, D: 


B. Granger 


speakers included, 
Mi: Crossw 1ith, Dr Mary M« Leod 
White, the Rev 4. Clavton Powell. Jr y 


Rev Channing H. Tobias, and 


* * * 


DR. WESLEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Charles H. We of the School 
Howard University, was elected president of Wiiber- 
Wilberforce, Ohio, on June 18. He 
joint committee representing the 


ac- 


sley, dear Graduate 
University, 
nominated by a 
department and church, the nomination was 
board, and Dr. Wesley was unani- 


pted by the trustec¢ 


isly elected 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, URBAN LEAGUE 
OPENS BRUSH LAKE CAMP 


N. B and Dr. Frank H. 
oop, chairman of the Camp Fund Raising Committee, 


Allen, executive secretary, 





ently announced that the Columbus Urban League 
4 as secured Brush Lake as a camp for Negro people. 
cated 35 miles west of Columbus, the site includes 








with a 15-acre 
equipped buildings. The 
The side of the 


resort for adults and the 


54 acres, together 


east tract will be 


west side as 


dren. The buildings include a 14-room hotel, dance 
pavilion, dining hall, four cottages, art nature center 
and several service buildings. The camp equipped 
with all convenience and sanitary facilities, including 


electric 


A HARLEM HOSPITAL SUPERVISOR'S 


SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
Mr 





r sper 
mec H pit New 
cf ea he tior if 194 
Educatio 942 f New York If 
finishing the « e 1 nts fo 
gree the susmm ' f 1941, Mrs. Mor 
to worr Ed D ¢ oOllp 


English f B.S ‘ 

f N Ac t 

Last Decen f | ‘ 
Cour First Aid at New York l 
the } gt ‘ Sr d |} A ic 
4() r ri ot ; emp 

ip r if “ 
call from t Americ Wo Ve 
t Fir Au t ere p of scho 
ow gage tk 4 gnment 

* * * 


THE NEGRO AND 
THE NAVY 


On June 18, Bernard Whitfield Robinson, Harvard 
University medical student, was sworn in as an ensign 
the first colored commissioned officer to ever hold rank 


in the l Ss Navy On May 29, he 
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the Reserves, re 
of the 


ceived his from Secretary 


and took his oath June 


commission 


Navy Knox on June 5 






























Chief Boastwain Mate in the United 
on June 3. He is the 


States Coast discrimination 


first colored Recruiting 


Csuard 
Officer made up of m 








L. D. Reddick 


Culture Course given last term in the Little Arts Division of the College of the City of 


left), teacher, and interracial students in the Negro History and 


New York. Judged “eminently successful,” the course next year will be expanded 
into the School of Education and the School of Business and Civic Administration 
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IRISH-AMERICAN COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON DISCRIMINATION 


18. As a student, he will not be called to active duty 
until he completes his professional training Ihe Irish-Americar 
Cecil Forster, of Brooklyn, N. Y was named first tice recently 


conducted in 
against 


rs of the (¢ 











Committee for 
New 
the Ne 


erracial | 
York City a hearing 
The He 


omimiuttee, 


ring Be 
d | 


gro 


assist 





and will serve in the Third Naval Area, being sta I 1 Counsel d fiv xpert witnesses of both 1 7 
tioned at State Street, New York City presented the following findings and re unendatic 

William Baldwin, Jr., of Washington, D. C., was Find; Z 

7 
cently sworn in as the first Negro to serve in the United REINGS 
' : re mipre na «) ‘ . en _ } 
States Navy [The ceremony took place in the presen We ar impressed and shoc k d by the many di 
" : , trous consequences that have resulted from the prev 
of Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox. Baldwin was 
: ne American attitude of anti-Negro prejudice and 
form civilia I pl ‘ t ti Washinet N tio partic n the field of employment 
Yard i disputed tac that ¢ ipet t Negro jol p 
The first Negroes in th rd Navy Dist to | parts u oun re rel d ip 
: ment solely on tl f « y" 
inducted into the Navy as apprentice seamen wet Lewis 
Edward Rochester and James Edward Druitt. of Hack- W hind that t t ur u 
, , oom f lone-standing t d co t that « 
nsack, N } si Isaiah Patrick Marsh ill, of J rst Coit : X 
I eg! ris grit ! it 
ind Sic Bronson Walden, Jr f Brooklyn, N. ¥ 3s a citizer 
rt “ wo i I 1 5 N York ¢ 
it t Oo ft ft ght week f ri tt t off to | g to ot . P cl 
g Gs it La ¢ Nav lra g Stati t t .-< nt t t 
* ia + democratic disci na t tio It al 
believable to find that ad l of f < tal G 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY PROMOTES NEGRO a a a : 5 aicnenal 
TO MAINTENANCE FOREMAN land These deni dee the { re 
: ¢ } t , " 
State Highway Commissioner Sp Mi J : 2 . 
: . tr rie I \r i peop 
i t i ounced tf promotio of J ies | Cx : 
1 1 ne eh corm iplovimnent 
f Plainfield, N. J., to be the Highway Departm ber dager : 
‘ oved | I ‘ t ordte vestige 
first Negro main t ance foremar Col i has w Kec ; j P — aadl « 

I C pairs for sev ral s \ selectec ti Neg till ‘ o { disc at j : 
Commi ssio Miller prove his ity and tb in the armed f the def dust 4 
of a colored crew under his direction in maintai c privat terp tt ha I u 4 

wae : 
; : ) S rga ‘ ‘ 
section of the State Highway. He will b . 
the section of Route No. 29 from Chimne ad , Ex cd des} gent arm ir 2 
l | . g d tor mo wo r eve dustr 2 : 

B d Brook to the Somerest-Union County Li ais qualifi \ el co a 

it Gr Brook rent beca | 1di¢ : 


Recommendations 
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sidered op 





tk right t work t 3 
ght to a living wage m 

» 
ot b restrict d Or t 6 


imperative tl 


America 





should forthwit! 
abandon the long-standir : 
indemocratic policy of dis 7 
crimination based on ra : 
or color And further, tl x 
‘the establishment of int a 
racial justice in America : 
will have a salutary in i 


flue nce 
fort and upon the 
front by 


upon the war ef 

hom 
increasing employ- 
ment and public morale by 
giving to Americans the 
fullest opportunity to parti- 
cipate in the and ob- 
jectives of de- 
mocracy.” 


aims 
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A Book of Light Verse 
KESPEARE IN HARLEM. By Langston Hughe 
2 New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
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q T {IS volume, with drawings by E. McKnight Kautffer, 
f s characteristic of Langston Hughes as a poet. To 
such an assertion is to indicate that the q iality of 
ersification and of the port's peculiar insights ful- 
of the reader's expectation If not great, the 
ire (in every instance it least competent. How 
at the present fateful hour when the very national 
pendence of our country is threatened by the forces 
7 f Axis enslavement whose declared program requii 
nnihilation of American culture, a special task 
ea ipon a Neg! poet to bet more than charac- 
to rise above and ¢ xpand beyond his isual 
Of course, Mr. Hughes is too close to the folk xp 
of the Negro people to be a trifler, “the idle singe1 
empty lay,’ but his themes are concerned over 
with the most uprooted, and hence demoralized, 
Neg! social types with which ris portrait gallery has 
vays abounded. It is true that such types—the pimp 
the prostitute——are ever wit and it is not in 


should 


interest, I sub- 


Hill scorn that I 
portrayal. Theis 
of Mr. Ol 


of Sugar 


their 


spirit condemn 
r-emphasis on 


t, is comparable to that Harrington's buf- 


foonish “Bootsic they exist everywhere, in all Neg 
mmunities from Boston to Tampa. The question is 
whether thes are stgnificant iW any important poet 
epiction of Negro life at this tim 
Another way of saying that these poems are charac- 


add nothine 


Mr. Hughes is to state 
that 


teristic of that they 


his well-merited reputation, they evidence littl 


growth, either in his choice of material or in his mods 


of expression They are, indeed, “Afro-Americana in 
the blues mood.” 
The poet's social consciousness gleams in many poems, 


“I wish the 
Was 


rent 


he aven 


sent 


Several poems are redolent with protest against blightine 
poverty and race discrimination, though the call to social 

labor 
‘Share- 


not sounded as it and the 


does 


suffers when compared to 


action 18 once was, 


movement not appear even furtively 


roppers”’ Sterling Brown's 


em of the same title, although it has a quict dignity 


f its own 
indubitably is, Mr 
strikes 


Perhaps his abstention 


Like the “people's artist’ that he 


Hughes touches the depths of Negro life, but he 


note of hope for the future 


m revealing any attitude whatsoever toward the 


war, 
the all-encompassing event of our waking and sleeping 
volume 
book of 
enrolled — the 
the 


ys and nights, is what makes his never rist 


announced intention to be “a light 


rse.”’ His 


present 


bove its 


admirers, among whom is 


reviewer, look forward eagerly to appear- 


ce of a book of serious verse from his pen 


WILLIAM HARRISON 


New Books on Our Bookshelf 


Outlook of Negro Youth 
AND PERSONALITY. By 


Robert 


COLOR, CLASS 


L. Sutherland. Washington, D. C.: American 
J 
- . 
Council on Education. $1.25. 
Co. Class, and Personality is the sixth volume of 
a series of studies on Negro youth made by the 
American Council on Education. Authors of the other 


Ira De A. Reid, Allison 
Charles S 


Davis and Johr 
Johr son, 
Walter A 


volumes are 
Dollard, E 
W. Lloyd 

Adams 


ind 


Franklin Frazier 


Warner, Buford H 


and 


As a study of the outlook 
racial matters and othe mportant concerns in their 
lives the tud point p f th reade1 attention 

great mar facts whict ger il known but fre 
que itl overlooked b persons without too clos cor 
tact with living conditions faced by Negroes in thi 
counts Among these facts are tl following the 
great majority of Negroes live in tl South: there 


no area for real-life demonstration of the facts and 


taught to Negro youth in the philosophy of 


“Negro youth are 


theories 
q 


education and government capable 





of responding in the same way as whit ith wher 
rounded by similar incentives, opportunities and _ re- 
wards Negroes are individu rather th types; they 
have difficulty in obtaining for instance, in Mis- 
sissippi they composed over one-half of t population 
but were found in only 175 clerical jobs in 1950 they 
work for starvation wages, and suffer from poor health 
ind high death rates 

In this series, those studies which deal with other 


than factual data are concerned with personality de- 
velopment as measured by attitude tests. This in itself 
should be a warning for readers not to accept the 


findings as necessarily authoritative since work 


field 


xperimental 


:uthors 


in the of personality development is still in the 


stage, with students differing widely or 


and conclusions 
of Color 

n acceptable fashion the 
but he is 
previous experience in the field of racial problems 


their findings 


The author fulfills 
demands of his 
lack of 
This 


which 


Class, and Personality 
academic 
seriousls 


subject, handicapped by 


handicap becomes evident in the readiness with 
him by his 
Mr. Suther- 


which he 


he accepts the points of view presented to 
The 


factual 


collaborators in this series virtues of 


land's work lie in the data presents, 


much of which would not otherwise be discovered by his 


reader: and in the fact that he has cleared 


of the 


volumes of 


average 
created by at least two of 


The chief fault of 


is that some of this confusion remains 


confusion 
the 


away som 


the previous series 
his summary 

As has been noted, much of the work reported in these 
studies is in a field still 


When those findings are applied to a sub- 


where scientific opinion is 


inconclusive 
Negro- 


ject so complex, shifting and many-faceted as 
white relations, the wise research student walks very 
warily indeed and appends to his opinions a warning 


that they are subject to revision in the lieht of further 
of Mr. Sutherland’s 


Some collaborators have 


testing. 
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lacked such caution, with the result that supposedly 
scientific pronouncements have been issued from the 
social laboratory before they have been tested for real 
life authority and applicability 

This is especially unfortunate since these volumes 
have already had a wide reading by a public inexperi- 
enced in the whole field of personality development 
Shallow thinking and hasty sions in this new 
field, accepted at face value by teachers, social w 
and others planning for the future of American y 

have lasting ill-effects similar to those produ 
mis-truths and half-truths of race 


physiologists and sociologists of seve 


Consider, for example, the 
W. Lloyd Warner and his staff in rk, l 
Human Nature. They find that color is possibly the most 


important single element that determines “for better or 
for worse” the development of Negro character. It 
unfortunate that Mr. Sutherland singled out this finding 
for special emphasis in his own volume, for he « 
have found none more open to attack 

tent authorities. Every observer of Negro lifé 

of course, that color variations among Negro individuals 
do play a part in determining status, acceptance within 
certain groups, and relationships of individual Negroes 
with whites. The help-wanted ads of the daily press 
calling for “light colored” girls is an indication of how 
the color factor does enter into job opportunity on 
certain levels. No dependable evidence, however, has 
yet been produced to show how important that factor 
really is and how much it only masks the inter-play of 
economic circumstances that take no account of color 
as such. Closer acquaintanceship with the Negro com- 
munity, and especially intimate relations with both 
dark and fair-skinned Negroes who have succeeded or 


mplexicns would 


failed without reference to their 
have prevented the Warner group from making so flat 
an assumption on so important a point without much 
more impressive proof than they have produced. Until 
they can offer more signs of thorough study and author- 
ity in this phase of personality development, the findings 
of the Warner group should be considered as an unsub- 
stantiated generalization dressed up in scientific garb 

And Mr. Sutherland himself shows a dangerous ten- 
dency to generalize too broadly because of his lack of 
deep experience with the Negro comnmunity. Consider, 
for instance, this sentence “Like all middle-class 
Negroes in the Deep South, Mrs. Neal is quick to dis- 
singuish her family from lower-class people by point- 
ing out that none of her brothers have ever been ‘in 
jail.’ The broadness and inaccuracy of this statement 
are too evident to require comment. Again, Mr. Suther- 
land declares: “. . . . they (Negro youth) are often 
misunderstood by the leaders of their own race who, 
being at the top themselves, misinterpret the life of the 
lower-class masses.” Here, again, it is apparent that 
the author's own acquaintance with Negro leaders is 
restricted and that their interpretation to him by others 
has been something less than adequate. Actually, the 
newest and finest type of Negro leadership today stems 
directly from the neighborhoods and conditions in 
which the masses of the race are found. There is a 
great difference between the professionally trained 
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spokesman of yesterday who voiced the wrongs of 
people without too much daily contact with them, 
the small businessman, labor unionist, and milit 
preacher to whom Negroes are apt to turn today 
guidance and leadership. Further along Mr. Suther! 
comments on the “upper-class complacency” of a gr 
of Washington, D. C., Negroes who resented the p 
nce of a white visitor at on f their social gatheri: 
Ihe author declares he oup was composed 
tished ipper-« lass ersons wi welcomed no 
from the white world it, 38 it certain t 
compiacen 
Ma hey not have h 
was nother Van Ve 
Nigger Heaven 


of a situation are lost 


inspired 


life contact with the ge 
all, as has been stated, 
of the findings 

nended program for 

Mr. Sutherland's 

value of the 
listed under three heads ing the stereot 
] 


of public opinion changing lower-class standar 


nd changing Negro education, social work and relig 
of the recommendations inspires disappointme 
reader who genuinely eks guidance toward 


Not that 


ary, they follow 


ictive role 


present-day 
problem. But 
ecommendations are 
that have proved ineffective thus far 
ificity makes them of limited value to the 
teacher, social worker, employer, labor offici 
who is filled with the desire o “do 
thing It would have been 
that race is more than anythin lse a state of 
and that racial patterns vary contradictory p 
tions, and disappear accordi he differing “stat 
found in different communities and at different 
It is significant that Mr. Sutherland makes 
ntion of the role that organized labor plays in char 
ng or freezing present stereotypes of public opinior 
Yet there is no influence more potent and more n¢ 
lected than the daily association of men and wom 
»f two races on the jobs where they work and in meet 
gs where they discuss the conditions of their emplo 
The place that public housing should occupy 
changing stereotypes and lower-class standards is wort! 
of a chapter in itself, and it is strange that a volum 
prepared during a period of national defense prepara 
tion and published after war's outbreak carries no spr 
cific instructions to such organizations as the USO 
ivilian defense groups, Red Cross units and the like 
To summarize Mr. Sutherland’s summary: it gives 
some new information in compact form; it present 
some standard observations, repetition of which is help- 
ful; it offers several which were better left unmen- 
tioned; it impresses upon our minds once again that 
America’s race problem is deep in its roots, bitter i 
its fruits, and damning in its comment on the quality 
of our democracy. For this latter service, any errors 
that the author has committed may be forgiven and 





